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PREFACE 


I would not have ventured to place before 
the public this somewhat incomplete study of 
the economic conditions of India at the time 
of Akbar’s conquest but for the demand 
for copies of the paper I read under the 
chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sir John Thompson, 
K.C.I.E., C.s.L, I.C.S., at three of the sittings 
of the Historical Study Circle in Delhi. 
If it serves to arouse interest in a much neglected 
aspect of Indian History and to correct the 
impression created by Mr. Moreland’s writings, it 
will have fulfilled its purpose. 


Delhi University, April 1929. 


H. L. Chablani. 
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Introductory 


Historical research has made considerable progress 
in India during the last quarter of a century ; but inspite 
of excellent monographs on particular topics, a real his¬ 
tory of the Indian people has yet to be written. It is 
not so much the material necessary for the purpose that is 
lacking as the ability to take a proper perspective of 
India as a whole, and to take due note of the fact that 
a real history of a country is not a chronicle of its 
court and of the fortunes of its court adventurers but 
a record of the condition, economic, social, intellectual, and 
religious of its people as a whole. Old habits die hard ; 
and it is so easy to follow the beaten track, marked by the 
foot-steps of Muslim and Anglo-Indian historians, whose 
hopes and ambitions were centered either on the kingdom 
of Delhi or on the fortunes of the East India Company. 
But from the 12th to the 16th century, the history of the 
kingdom of Delhi is certainly not the history of India 
as a whole , for except for occasional intervals during this 
period, the major portion of the country was outside the 
jurisdiction of the kings of Delhi. From the death of 
Aurangzebe right up to the time of Lord Wellesley, the 
greater part of our country was neither under the Moghul 
rule nor under the control of the East India Company ; 
but the space devoted to these two in the pages of Indian 
history as it is written at the present day, is apt to create 
just the opposite impression and to give a misleading 
perspective of India as a whole. In one of those illumf- 
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passages which indicate Dr. Marshall’s great 
breadth of vision and his capacity for valuing at their 
proper worth the various factors that have governed the 
lives of men, he rightly draws attention to the fact that 
“ the great forming agencies of the world’s history have 
been the religious and the economic, 1 '’ and reminds us 
that the “religious and economic influences have nowhere 
been displaced from the front rank even for a time ” and 
that they “have nearly always been more important than 
all others put together.” And yet but for occasional para¬ 
graphs which' conceal more than they reveal and often end 
exactly where they begin to he interesting, none of the 
recent writers on Indian. History, with the notable excep¬ 
tions of Moreland and Balkrishna, has anything substantial 
to say on the ecotiomic aspects of Indian History. Speak¬ 
ing from partial acquaintance with some of the available 
sources of information, I feel confident that it is possible 
to supply the existing gaps in Indian history by avoiding 
these two fatal mistakes, and by diverting energies from 
the mechanical task of identifying this place or that place, 
verifying this date or that, or even collecting and collating 
ub published manuscripts, to the more important and diffi¬ 
cult task of tracing the general tendencies and movements, 
and of picking out the significant facts from a mass of 
worthless details that fill the pages of many of the 
existing volumes. It is more with a view to stimulate 
interest in this re-construct’on of Indian history than to 
fill up these gaps myself that I have ventured to give you 
today a few glimpses of the economic condition of India 
on the eve of the Moghul conquest by Akbar, or in the 
period immediately preceding the destruction of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom. 

OUR SOURCES 

At the very outset, it is necessary to emphasise the 
truism that economic and social conditions know very few 
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revolutions ; they are generally the result of 
changes that take place silently and slowly even in the 
restless West, much more so in the quiet East. Our 
survey of economic conditions at any point of time must, 
on that account, necessarily involve a reference to the 
period before and the period after any particular date 
that we choose for our study. We shall, therefore, have 
to draw our materials for a picture of India in the first 
half of the 16th century bot^ from the 16th century and 
the second half of the 16th, when the Mughals under 
Akbar completed their conquest of Hindustan. Our 
sources of information on this particular aspect of History 
are the observations of a number of foreign travellers who 
visited India in the I6th and the 16th centuries, and the 
occasional references to economic facts in the Indian Chroni¬ 
cles and Memoirs. Our first informants areMahaun, a Chinese 
interpreter who came to Bengal in 1406, and the \enetian 
Oonti who visited Vijayanagar about the year 1420; we 
have then Abdul Razaak, an envoy of Persia, who came to 
India in the year 1442 and travelled extensively in the south, 
followed by Nikitin, a Russian Armenian who travelled 
through a portion of the Bidar Kingdom during the period 
1470-74. Later on, we have not only Vasco-de-Gama but 
also Ludovico-di-Varr.hema, a citizen of Bologna who left 
Europe for his eastern travels towards the close of 1602, 
and Duarte Barbosa who was in the service of the Portu¬ 
guese government from about 1600 till about 1616 or 
1517. The accounts of these travellers are supplemented 
by the invaluable narratives’of the Portuguese Domingos 
Paes and Fernao Nuniz, translated for English readers by 
Sewell in his “Forgotten Empire.” On the Indian side 
we have a few significant facts noted in Todd’s Rajasthan, 
some interesting observations made by Babur in his 
Memoirs and by Mirza Haider in his chronicle, and occa¬ 
sional references to economic facts in the Persian chro¬ 
nicles translated in Doyne’s History of India and Elliot’s 
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History of India as told by its Historians, and lastly the 
mine of information contained in Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari. 
Occasionally for the purpose of verification and verification 
only, I shall call attention to some of the observations 
of even later European travellers who visited India in the 
latter half of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, though unlike Moreland I feel it rather unsafe to 
apply without discrimination to the year 1525 or 1556 or 
even 1565 the observations of travellers during so long a 
period as the interval between the account of Conti and 
the Memoirs of Jehangir. Nor am I prepared to aocept 
without qualification Moreland’s dictum that the period is 
marked by uniformity rather than diversity, for there is 
a vital difference between the settled condition in the 
south and the unsettled conditions in a part of Northern 
India during the period relevant to our enquiry. More¬ 
over, I find it difficult to believe that the long wars of 
Sher Shah and Akbar, and the destruction of the extensive 
kingdom of Vijayanagar had no effect on the economio 
condition of the people of India towards the close of 
Akbar’s reign. It is best, therefore, to confine oneself to 
the sources for the period before the completion of Akbar’s 
conquest, and make very sparing use, and that only for 
the purpose of removing a possible doubt, of the material 
available for the reign of Jehangir or even for the latter 
part of Akbar’s reign. 

DELHI NOT THE CHIEF CENTRE OF INTEREST. 

At the time of Babur’s invasion the empire of Delhi 
had practically ceased to exist, the effective sovereignty 
of its kiugs having been limited to Delhi, Agra and the 
districts along the Jumna for nearly a century. The reins 
of its power had fallen into weak and feeble hands. The 
terrible Timur, that curse of mankind, had from all con¬ 
temporary accounts inflicted on the Delhi Kingdom a 
blow from which even in modern days it would have been 
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'fficult -to recover in less than 50 years under strong and 
capable hands. But hardly had Timur left, when pesti¬ 
lence and famine completed his destructive work ; and if 
we are to believe the testimony of the author of .Tarikh-i- 
Mubarak Shahi, affairs had come to such a pass that dur¬ 
ing the years 1441 to 1445 u there were empires at 20 Kos 
from Delhi, which shook off their allegiance and made 
pretence of their independence. 7 ’ Babur himself bears a 
striking testimonj^ to the state of insecurity that prevailed 
in at least a portion of the North. 11 In Hindustan,” says 
he, u the populousness and decay of villages and even 
cities is most instantaneous. Large cities that have been 
inhabited * for a series of years, if on an alarm the inhabi¬ 
tants take to flight, in a single day or a day and a half 
are so completely abandoned that you can scarcely dis¬ 
cover trace or a mark of population. 7 It is necessary to 
boar these particular facts in mind when reading the des¬ 
cription of the economic condition of India in the Memoirs 
of Babur, for a part of that description is applicable only 
to the portion of India in which this state of insecurity 
existed, viz. the portion wrested by Babur from the hands 
of the feeble rulers of Delhi. Political conditions in the 
rest of India were entirely different. The Hindu I£ingdoj$i 
of Mewar was at the height of its glory; and in the opinion 


of „ Todd, but for Babur’s invasion u the crown of 


jChakarvarta might again have been encircling round, the 
brow of a Hindu and the banner of supremacy transferred 
jfrom Indraprastha to the battlements of Chittor. The 
I boundaries of Mewar were Biarma to the north, Malwa to 
the south, Indus to the east and native hills of Mewar to 
the west. The princes of Marwar and Amber and the 
Rajas af Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, Raeson, Kalpy, Glianderi, 


Boondi, Gagrown, Rampura, Abu—all acknowledged thp 


supremacy of Mewar. In the south of India, thfe kingdom 
of Vijayanagar had been under capable rulers for more 
than two centuries and was at the time of Babur’s invasion 
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In the hey-day of its prosperity. When Abdur Razaak 
visited it, it extended “ from the borders of Sarandip to 
those of Kulburga and from Bengal to Malabar.” The 
Portuguese Nuniz tells us that all southern India was 
under Krishna Dev’s sway and that many quasi indepen¬ 
dent chiefs were his vassals j including “ the chiefs of 
Seringapatam, Bankapur (40 miles south of Dharwar), 
Garsopa, Calicut, Bhatkal, Barkur.” Duarte Barbossa tells 
us that the Kingdom “is so great that it con ains five vast 
provinces, each with its own language; The first of these 
extends along the coast as far as Malabar, and this they 
call Tolinate, and another in the back country behind it, 
which they call Danseam Rayen. The next which marches 
with the kingdom of Narsyngua proper, is called Telinyu ; 
then the city of Bisnaga itself, which they call Canarim, 
and the Kingdom of Charamandel, where the language is 
Tamil. This kingdom is very widespread, and a very 
fruitful land with many farmsteads, large villages, towns 
and cities.” During the period of Kris ban Dev’s Raj, 1509 
to 1530, the Vijayanagar’s army had been everywhere 
victorious. It had conquered the eastern petty chiefs, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Bijapur at the siege and 
battle of Raichpur (1520) and occupied the city of Bijapur 
itself. The Portuguese Domingos Paes adds that this 
kingdom “ has 300 graoas of coast, each graoas being a 
league—until you arrived at Ballagate and Coromandel ; 
and in breadth it is 164 graoas, each large graoas mea¬ 
sures two of our leagues, so that it has six hundred 
leagues of coast, and across it 340 leagues .... across from 
Batacalla to the kingdom of Oriya. And this kingdom 
marches with all the territory of Bengal and on the other 
side to the north with the kingdom of the Deccan, belong¬ 
ing- fo which are the lands of Yadallcao (Adilkhan) and 
Ozemelluco, (Nizamshah of Ahmednagar). The land of 
Malabar extending over “on9 hundred and thirty leagues 
along the coast” from a place called Cumbola belonged 
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to the Hindu States of Cananore, Calicut, Cochin and 
Coulam 1 . Gwalior, Bundelkhand, Central India were under 
Hindu rulers. So was the kingdom of Orissa which 
marched “with the kingdom of Narsyngua on the one side, 
and with Bengala on the other, and on yet another side, with 
the kingdom of Dely ” Even among the Mohamadan king¬ 
doms, Delhi was easily the most insignificant. The Muslim 
(rulers of Gujrat, Bengal or Malwa had then a far better 
claim to supremac < y than the enfeebled and worthless rulers 
of Delhi. The power of Gujrat kings in particular was at 
its height. Their dominion embraced not only what is 
now known as Gujrat but also Sirohi, Jhalor, and Nagore, 
Dungarpore and Bansvada in Raj put ana ; Nandurbar now 
in Khandesh ; Mulhir and Baglan now in Nasik, Jangira, 
Bombay? Bassein and Daman now in the Konkan ; Sorath 
and Navanagar now in Kathiawar, and Kutch. Its kings 
received not only the revenues of their twenty five dis¬ 
tricts, but also tribute from the rulers of Ahmednagar, 


Berhanpur, Berar, Golkorida and B^japur, and customs 
dues from 25 ports on the Western Coast ot India and 26 
foreign marts, some of them in India and others in the 
Persian Gulf and along the Arabian Coasts.* As for Bengal, 
the “Decadas” of «Joa De Barros tells us that the trade of 
(Jour and that of all Bengala was such that “Soltham Baha¬ 
dur (Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujrat) would say that he 
was one, the king of Narsinga two and the King of Bengala 
three, that is that the King of Bengalla alone held as much 
|as he and King of Narsinga held jointly ” It is thus plain 
that if we are to take a view of the economic condition of 
India as a whole at this period we must attach much more 
importance to the conditions prevailing in Vijayanagar, 
Gujrat, Mewarj Malabar and Bengal than to those existing 
in the petty kingdom of Delhi. At any rate, Delhi can¬ 
not be our chief centre of interest ; and it is necessary to 

1 Barbosa Vol. H pp. 1*2. 

2 Bird pp. 110. 129 and 130. 
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r this in mind at every stage of our inquiry 
centuries’ old glamour of Delhi leads us astray. 
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POPULOUSNESS OP INDIA 

Our very first European traveller, the Venetian Conti 
found India densely populated and ventured to give the 
following significant explanation of this fact“Pestilence 
is unknown among the Indians; neither are they exposed 
to those diseases which carry off* the population in our 
own country: the consequence is that the numbers of 
these people and nations exceed belief.” 1 Abul Pazl, 
writing a century and a half later conveys much the same 
impression, observing, “you cannot accomplish a stage or 
indeed travel a Kos without meeting populous towns and 
flourishing villages.” 2 At any rate all accounts seem to 
agree that Vijayanagar was vexy thickly populated, as 
compared to any European country at this time. Abdur 
Razaak who travelled through Vijayanagar in 1442 tells 
us that “it is so well populated that it is impossible to 
give an idea of it without, entering into the most extensive 
details. Travelling between Manglore and Belour 
(Bednoore ) he observes that after passing a fine temple, 
three parasangs from Mangalore, “I came each day to some 
city or populous town.” And referring to the commerce 
of the country, he significantly adds that the King of 
Vijayanagar “has 300 seaports, every one of which is 
equal to Calicut,” whose extent of commerce had struck 
him with wonder. Duarte Barbosa notes that it “possesses 
many great cities, towns, villages and fortresses,” while 
Domingos Pass confirms this description by repeating 
“that the whole country is thickly populated with cities 
and villages.” Along the Coromandel coast there were 
“ many cities, towns and villages wherein dwelt great 
numbers 'of Heathen folk; 3 ” while the coast of Canara 

1 Major pp. 26-32. 18 A in. Vol. Ill Blochmann pp. 7. 

3 Barbosa Vol. II pp. 125. # 
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district in particular was so densely populated as to 
elicit, from Barbosa the remark: “albeit the country is but 
small, yet it is so fulfilled of people, that it may well be 
called one town from Mount Duly to Coulam.” 1 

Much the same impression is left on the mind by 
the available evidence about the populousness of the 
Deccan or the South of India under Muslim rule. At the 
time of Nikitin’s visit, Bidar was a large city and con¬ 
tained “ a great many people/’ He took one month and 
10 days in travelling from Jooneer to Koluberg (Kulberga) 
via Bidar and Kulougher and found that “between these 
large towns there are many small ones; three for each day, 
‘and occasionally four. So many Kos, so many towns.” 2 
The Sultan of Bidar had, we are told, 300,000 men of his 
troops; while among his nobles, Melick-Tuchar Kept an 
army of 200,000 men ; Melik Khan 100,000 men, Kharat 
Khan, 20,000 ; and many other Khans had 10,000 armed 
men. In another place Nikitin gives us the detailed com¬ 
position of the Sultan’s army which hirings up its total 
strength to over 9 lakhs. 3 At Pervota (Perwattum) he saw 
a famous temple, Budhkhana as he calls it, to which people 
from all parts of India were drawn during a fair held 
there annually for 5 days. “Twenty millions of people”, he 
tells ps, “assemble at Bootkhana, but. sometimes hundred 
millions”. Duarte Barbosa adds that “ in this kingdom of 
Deccan there are many great cities and many towns and 
villages in the inland country, inhabited by Moors and 
Heathens. The country is exceedingly fertile yielding 
much food, and with great traffic.” 4 This is confirmed by 
Ralph Fitch who found the Kingdom of Bidar “marvel¬ 
lous great and a populous country.” 3 As regards War- 
rangal which was at this period incorporated with the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, the remains of old 
irrigation works among which is to be found Pakhal, one 

1 Barbosa II, 194. 3 Travels of Nikitin pp. 12; 8 Nikitin 27-8 
■ 4 Barbosa 1,178. 5 Foster’s early Travels ppl6. 
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the largest artificial lakes, some twelve miles square 
with an average depth between thirty and forty feet, 
about 25 miles from Warrangal in a part of the country 
which at the present time has not enough population to 
make use of its water, raise a strong presumption that it 
was then not only thickly populated but also highly culti¬ 
vated. Outside the limits of the Vijayanagar and the 
Bahmini Kingdoms, we had then the prosperous “land of 
Malabar ” containing the Hindu states of Cananore, 
Calicut, Cochin and Coulam with their many thriving 
coastal towns ; and inland from the Kingdom of Calicut,the 
country was “thickly peopled” by Nayres who were veiy 
fine men and gave “obedience to no king.” 1 

About the north of India or Hindustan proper, the 
observations of European travellers in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jehangir show that Gujrat and the country on the 
roads from Multan to Lahore and from Agra to the bor¬ 
ders of Bengal must also have been thickly populated ; 
and this is confirmed by the direct evidence available for 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Nikitin tells us 
' that “the banks of the Ganges were covered with towns 
amidst beautiful gardens and orchards.” Barbosa states 
that “the river Ganges is very great and fair , on both banks 
and well peopled with fair and wealthy 1 Heathen cities/’ 2 
that in the Kingdom of Bengalla “are many towns, 
as well inland as on the coast, the inhabitants whereof 
are Heathen, 3 that the king of Bengal “is a, great, and 
rich Lord over wide and thickly peopled lands,” 4 and 
“there dwell there as well strangers from many lands, 
such as Arabs, Persians, Abexis and Indians ; and this by 
reason that this land 'is large, fruitful and healthy.” 4 
Ralph Fitch (1583-91) found “the country very fruitful 
and popiilous” when “he went from Prage down the 
Ganges.” 5 The Kingdom of Otisa (Orissa) extended “far 
l Barbosa ii, 81-5. 2 Barbosa ii, 134. 3 Barbosa ii, 135. 

4 Barbosa ii, 139-40 and 148. 5 Foster pp 20 
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men ; ” and its king had “a mighty army of foot-soldiers” 
and was often at war with him of Narsyngua. 1 Of Gujrat 
it is said that “this kingdom is very great and possesses 
many towns and cities along the coast and inland, and 
many seaports with much sea-trade, wherein dwell great 
merchants both Moors and Heathen, who trade here in 
great abundance of goods,” 2 and that the true king of 
Guzerate is a very great Lord, as well by the people he 
rules as by the revenues he enjoys, and his very wealthy 
country.” 3 He describes Cambay as “a well built city in 
a beautiful and fertile country filled with merchants of all 
nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like those of 
Flanders.” Babur in his Memoirs observes that “the 
empire of Hindustan is extensive, populous and rich,” 
and that the “ population of Hindustan being unlimited, 
the inhabitants swarm in every direction.” 

No direct evidence is available for the populousness 
of Mewar. But we know that for nearly two centuries 
before Babur’s invasion the country enjoyed peace and 
freedom from foreign attacks; and if Todd’s account based 
upon Rajput annals is to be believed, the country had 
the benefit of very strong and capable rulers in Koombho 
(1419) and Sanga (1509) and Rana Sanga was an “heir to 
10,000 towns of Mewar.” The large armies they com¬ 
manded and the magnificent public works ascribed to the 
rulers of Mewar in the two centuries preceding Babur, 
raise a presumption that it too must have been well- 
populated. This presumption is supported strongly by 
what the Ain tells us about the strength of Rajput cavalry 
and infantry in Akbar’s service Leaving out of account 
the Bhati, Jarejah, Januhah, Sesodia, Chandrawat and 
Parihara clans for which no particulars are given in the 
copy of the Ain translated by Jarret, the total cavalry 
and infantry supplied by other Rajput clans amounted 
i Barbosa ii, 183 ^ Barbosa i 108. ^ Barbosa i t ll<. 
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to 2,62000 horse and 12,25000 foot. 1 It is, therefore, per¬ 
fectly legitimate to draw the inference that in point of 
populousness it could not have been an exception to the 
general rule. 

CITIES. 

This general impression is confirmed strongly by the 
detailed description of particular cities in India of thik 
period. Varthema describes Cananor as “ a fine and large 
city” with a “very strong” castle and “much traffic”; 

) and Conti found Calicut “ a maritime city, eight miles in 
circumference, a noble emporium for all India, abounding 
in pepper, lac, ginger/a larger kind of cinnamon, myro- 
balans and zedvary.” Abdur Razaak too was “struck by 
the extent of the commerce in Calicut,” and tells us that 
“ships from China to Eastern Africa had their rendezvous 
in Calicut” and that “everything is procurable at this 
port.” And if we are to believe his further statement that 
the “king of Vijayanagar has 300 seaports, every one of 
! which is equal to Calicut,” the kingdom of Vijyanagar 
must have been very thickly populated. The same tra¬ 
veller describes the city of Vijayanagar as “ a place 
extremely large And thickly populated,” and gives a glow¬ 
ing description of it in the following vein:—“The city of 
Vijayanagar is such that the eye has not seen nor the ear 
heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth.J 
It is so built that it has seven fortified walls, one within 
the other. Between the first, second and third walls, 
there are cultivated fields, gardens and houses. From the 
3rd to the 7th fortress, shops and bazaars a,re closely 
crowded together....By the palace of the King (in the 7th 
fortress) there are four Bazaars, situated opposite to one 
another. The Bazaars are very broad and long, so that 
the sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that they place high 
stands bofore their shops, are yet able to sell flowers from 
both sides.” According to Venetian Conti, the circum- 
Jarret* s translation of Ain-i-Akbari iii,117-8, 
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ce of the city was 60 miles : its walls were came 
upto the mountain and enclosed the valleys at their foot, 
so that its extent was thereby increased. a In this city,” 
continues Conti, “there are estimated to be l ninety 
thousand men fit to bear arms.” Duarte Barbosa (1514) 
describes it as a “great city”, “wherein dwell folk with¬ 
out numbers,” with “great and fair palaces, ’ “water tanks 
in great numbers,” “gardens full of trees,and sweet scented 
herbs,” “great traffic and endless number of mer¬ 
chants and wealthy men,” and “long streets with many 
open places “where the folk are ever in such numbers 
that the streets,and places cannot contain them. 7 1 The 
Portuguese 1520) observes that “the people in this 

city are countless in number, so much so that I do not 
wish to write it down for fear it should be thought fabu¬ 
lous: but I declare that no troops, horse or foot, could 
break their way through any street or lane, so great are 
the numbers of the people and the elephants. “The size of 
city I could not write here, because it cannot all be seen 
from any one spot but. I climbed a- hill whence I could 
see a great part of it : I could not nee it allj because it lies 
between several ranges of hills. What 1 saw from thence 
seemed to me ax large as Rome and very beautiful to the 
sight.” The city thus was, according to Paes ) much larger 
than Rome . and not as Moreland misquoting Paes states 
u as large ax Rome” In another passage Paes is still 
more definite. “ Of the city of Bisanga they say that 
there are more than a hundred thousand dwelling houses 
in it, all one-storyed and flat-roofed.” Assuming only 5 
| souls per house even in those days when cots were seldom 
used in Indian cities*and Hindu families were normally joint, 
the population of the city of Vijayanagar must have been 
more than 5 lakhs. Even this must be an under-estimate, 
for a city of 5 lakhs cannot possibly supply 90,000 men 
fit to b§ar arms, as this city did according to Conti. At a 
1 Barbosa i. *201-2 







stance of eight day’s journey from Vijayanagar; Conti 
saw the “very noble city of Pelagonda, ten miles in cir¬ 
cumference;" and travelling thence by land, he “passed 
two citievS viz Odeschira and Cenderghiria where the red 
sandal-wood grows," and? visited “a city and-seaport called 
Pendifetania" and a “maritime city named Malepur". 1 

Amoung other good-sized cities of the Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar Duarte Barbosa specifically describes Mergen 
(Mirgan), Honor (Onor), Baticala (Bhatkal), Majaudur, 
Bacanor and Bracalor, Mangalor, Cunhola (Kumblah). 
and Palea-cate (Pulicat.) 2 

Of Bidar, the capital of the Bidar Kingdom at this 
time, Nikitin says, " Bidar is the chief town of the whole 
of Mahomedan Hindustan; the city is large, and contains 
a great many people". 3 Barbosa refers to it as a 
place "where there is great luxury”. The description 
given by these travellers is generally confirmed by 
’Ralph Fitch who was in India during 1583-91,by Monsieur 
Thevenot who visited it in 1667 and by the noble 
ruins of the city disclosed by archaelogical investigations. 
Chaul, an important port of the Bidar Kingdom at this 
time, was a centre of" great trade" where according to 
Barbosa "ever in the months of December, January, 
February and March a great concourse of ships is found, 
the more part of which are from the land of Malabar, and 
from many other parts as well". And leaving out of 
account the towns of Danda (Danda Rajptir), Mandaba 
(probably Kol-Mandla), Cinguicar (Sangameshwar), Bamda 
(Vengoria) , which are all described as places of great trade 
and much shiping, there was Dabul, “a great town of 
Moors and Heathen", and “a fine and well-situated place", 4 
which had a very good harbour" whither sail¬ 
ed “many ships of the Moors from diverse lands, to wit, 
from Meca, Aden and Ormuz (which bring hither many 

i Major pp. 7 3 Barbosa i, pp 185-197 and ii, pp 129. 

a Major pp 14 4 Barbosa i 166 
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horses) and from Cambay a, Dio and Malabar, which cons¬ 
tantly dealt in goods of enenj kind, with, many very 
worthy merchants., of whom some in this land were of 
great wealth, as well Moors as Heathen 7 ’, and where great 
sums of money were gathered in at the custom-house . 1 
Goa, another important possessions of the Bidar 
Kingdom was even then “a very great’ city 
situated amidst an “exceeding fertile” country: on land 
that by reason that the harbour was exceeding good, had 
great trade, and many ships of the Moors came thither 
from Meea, the city of Adem, Ormuz, Oambaye, and Mai- 
bar”. 2 Bijapoor too must have been a fair city' 
at this time: lor many years it had been the seat, ol a 
Governor of the Bahamanee King: Yusuf Adil Shah, the 
first King of Bijapur who reigned from 1489-1510 had 
built its famous citadel and commenced its city walls: and 


at the time of Varthema visit it was an ’extremely beauti¬ 
ful” city, and Very fertile 5 . ;i Ahinednagar which was 
built by Ahmedshah in 1495 is reported by Ferishta 
to have “rivalled in splendour Bagdad and Cairo”. 
Ellichpore, the capital of Berar, and ftoleonda, 
which were founded at this time must have been fairly 
large towns: and so also Doulatabad and Burhanpur which 
are frequently mentioned by Muslim historians of the 
period as places of importance. In the extreme South, 
the Kingdom of Cananor contained Maravel (Madayil, 
“an old town, prosperous and well-furnished with food”, 
Balaerpartam (Vallarepattanamj, “a very fine Moorish and 
Heathen town, 55 Taliparam (Taliparamba), a town that had 
”great traffic with the merchants of the kingdom of 
Narsyngna”, Cananor, a “great city inhabited by many 
Moors and Heathen”, Tremopatam ”a great town of 
Moors, rich merchants owning many and great.ships”,and 
and Quategatam (Kottayam), ’’another large and wealthy 


town of the Moors”, the inhabitants whereof carried 
I Barbosa i TG4-5 * Barbosa i 175 3 Varthema pp 117 
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©ry great trade with those of Narsynga” 1 The Kiug- 
dom of Calicut had besides Calicut important towns and 
harbours at. Tiramuingate (Tellichery), Maujaim (Maha), 
Chamobai (Chombala), Pedirpatam (Puthupanam), 
Capnoate (Kappat), Chiliate (Ghaliyam), Propriam- 
guary (Parappanahgodi), Parananor, Tan or. and Pananee, 
Chatua (Ghatwai), and Craganore— all great centres of 
trade and much shipping. 2 Ouilon, then the capital 
of the Kindom of Coilam was a very great city u with aright 
good haven 7 ’ whither “came Moors, Heathen, and Chris¬ 
tians in great numbers”.** 

In the North-West of India., the most important 
towns then as now were Srinagar, Lahore, Delhi and Agra. 
Of Srinagar, we are fortunate in having a fairly detailed des¬ 
cription from Mirza Haider, a companion of Himayun, who 
invaded Kashmir in 1533. He tells us that ”in thL town 
there are many lofty buildings, constructed of fresh cut 
pine. Most of these are at least five stories high and 
each story contains apartments, halls, galleries and towers. 
The beauty of their exterior defies description, and all who 
beheld them for the first time, bite the finger of astonish¬ 
ment with the teeth of admiration.,; But thg interiors 
are not equal to the exterior. The passages in the markets 
and the streets of the city are all paved with hewn stone 
.....—The population of this city is equal to that of 
[the other] large towns.” At the time of Timur’s invasion, 
t! Lahore\ is mentioned as a city of sufficient importance to 
have been captured and held to ransom by Timur’s armies 
[1399]: while Father Monserrate visiting it in the reign 
; of Akbar describes it as a “city second to none either in 
'Asia or in Europe with regard to size, population and 
wealth”, “crowded with merchants who foregather 
there from all over Asia”, and having “a population so 
large that men jostle each other in the streets,’’land a cita¬ 
del built of brick laid in cement with a circumference of 


1 Barbosa ii 79-83 : 2 Barbosa ii 84-9 : 3 Burbosa ii 97. 
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arly 3 miles and “the remaindered the city (outside the cita^ 
del) widely spread'’. 1- During the turbulent period covered by 
the rule of the; Syed s and the Lodis, it must have suffered a 
good-deal owing to frequent sieges and plunder by opposing 
factions, for we are told by the author of Tarikhi Muba- 
rakshahi that in 1421 it was “a ruined city in which no 
living thing except the owl of ill-omen had its abode” and 
thatMubarakshah had therefore to commence its rebuilding; 
but at the time of Babur’s invasion it must have been on a 
fair way to recovery under the administration of Dowlat Khan 
Lodi, the powerful Governor of Lahore who invited Babur 
to India. It was still the capital of the province, and 
Babur’s army, elated with their success plundered it and 
burnt its bazar. 2 3 Mpdern Delhi is the creation of Shah 
Jehan, but even the Delhi of the 14th century was accor¬ 
ding to Ibn Batuta “a magnificient city, its mosque and walls 
being without an equal on earth,” though at the time he visited 
it “the greatest city in the world, had the fewest inhabitants’ ’ 
owing to the folly of Mohammad Tughlaq. y At a 
distance of 5 Kos from this old Delhi, Ferozshah Tughlak 
had founded Ferozabad which included, according to the 
author of Tarikhi Ferozshahi, “the kasba of Indrapat, the 
Serai of Shaikh Malik Yar Paran, the Serai of Shaikh Abu 
Bakr Tusi, the village of Gawin, the land of Kethwara, 
the land of Lahrawat, the land of Andhrawali, the land of 
Serai of Malika, the land of the tomb of Sultan Raziya, 
the land of Bhari, the land of Mahrola and the land of 
Sultanpur,” and had so many buildings erected in it that 
! “ from the Kasba of Indrapat to the Kushki—Shikar, 

; five cos apart, all the land was occupied”. 4 Timur had 
inflicted on it a blow from which it could not have 
recovered under the feeble and foolish Syeds and 
Lodhis. His troops had sacked the city and indulged in 
bloodshed and rapine for several days, raised pillars of 
skulls of the slaughtered Hindus and in the words of the 

1 Mooserrate’s cornmentry pp. 159-60. 2 Babur's Memoirs pp 151, 

3 Elliot iii, 585. 4 Elliot iii, 303, 
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toei* bq^.^focKhteAh^... 

"^RW b{ja,^.s, ( W(? ^e^t.^ 1 pi?: pouf? to the Depths, qf ; Ij§h” Tty*. 
artisans of Doljii had been. deported to the various proviu- 
ess of, .TiBfuir’s, empire. ,a,nd .stqnerWsasons to. ( .SamarqaM , ,to 
construct His .Friday Mosque. Famine and pestilence followed 
in Timur’s wiakp^apd ,sp complete is said ,to .have b,epp tfeb 
dpstraqtiop. that cfty was ; utterly ruined.,.and those of 
tlie|inb^bi,tan,ts \yHp ,wer,oleft, behindidipd,. yrhi}e for tyfp 
whole mqpthp, pof p. t bird ,mQved . wing, ip Delhi,>• : Th,e 
century fhat followed wap, Huh for, occasional . interyals,, ,a 
period pf , utter confusion; so, that we, can, safely presqm.q 

I that Delhi was op ,the decfipq at tjiie ]time of, Babur’si con¬ 
quest. Agra, which , at ,tha -.time of Fitch’s visit [1583- 
15911 .was “much greater tha,p London and yerypopulous” 
was.the creatipn of A,kbar. William Finph [16Q8-1D 
tells us that “Agra had not, been in fame above 50 years 

_ Al i i i 1 Ml « K 1 1 1 ^ 



lacing, bqfore, Akbar’s, time, a pillage’ 1 !; ( bia,t ( the, pld Ag^ 
fyW^^i^yj^i^ndarjLodhiiip, lfSQp on the left.,banh of 
.the Jumna must have beeii.a pity of considerable' impor¬ 
tance as the ro^idppee of the;Do.(,lhi Sultans .and , the . head¬ 
quarters qf arnpy, . , f(; 

Mefeftit is .said t'o' have offered stout resistance to Tibaiir. 
Fryagi Bbfiafesarid Ayohdhfa as hnciefit cities/ 6f' Hirid'u 
pilgrimage must have been ‘cities of iCoiasiderablo' nnp6T- 
tanbb, Prjrag 1 feeing lit Williklh Fitich’k time (1608-11) “oiib 
of the wonders of thH East 1 ”' and Benares'ih.6”'principHl 
mart of Bengal goods”! a‘nd Ayuclhih bein'g “one : ^ 


^ of tub 

f - largest cities of India” in tfee dajfs of the Aid. Ealph Fitch 
(158'3-9lFtells us that when He with his party weht down 
the Gfahges to Patna, orrthe way they “passed ! many faire 
towns, and a country very fruitful”, and found that 
“Pathenaw is Avery long and a great town.” William 
Finch (190^-11) dds'eribbs Kahauj/d city of great military 
importance mentioned in Babur’s Memoirs, as “the citie 
great an4.unwailM, seated on an aseehtf and the castle on 
the height well-fortified (Lucknovt is described in the Ain as 


, Jifecity on the banks of CiMti, delightful in'its'^urrouM- 
mgs, 1 ’ 1 and hi WifiidS Fiiiclfs account; “as a town'of great’ 
traffique for linnen and other merchandise . Jaiinpur 
founded by Firoz Taghluk (1359-00) was tor more flian. 
eighty years the capital of Sherkhi Kings, who have left 
behind creditable memorials in the public buildings of 
!launpur, and continued to be a city of considerable liii- 
portance not only in the days' of ‘Akbar '"when William 
Finch described it as a’ producing' centre "for ‘‘excellent 
oils, carpets* hangings" embroidered with silk, all sorts 
ot linnen etc”, hut also in the reign of Jehangfr' 'when 
fahcisco ' Pelsart ' states" ' that it 1 ''produces ' arid 'ex¬ 
ports large quantities of cotton goods, such as turbans, 
girdles, white Chela* '(probably a piain calico), zelal (calico), 
’t'sev, and coarse ' carpets”, In Bengal, the wide flung 
ruins of Gatir where tile Muslims successively established 
their qapifal during 133^-15^6 bear eloquent testimony to 
its former greatness as a city. In the days of Hussaini 
^Dynasty it is Said to have been three leagues in length 
and W> have contained 200,600 inhabitants. Its ' streets 
hccordind 'to De.Barrds, “where so thronged'with'the con¬ 
course and traffic of fieoplei./.l.-hthat they could not fortffe 
their way past”. Sailing up the mouth of the Ganges, 
at the end' of • 15 days] ' Conti came to ' “a large and 
wealthy 'city’’) 1 called'" 'Gemote''. *' Proceeding up the 
river Canges 'for the space of three months, Conti left 
behind him “ fouir ' very famous cities” and landed at 
‘‘an extremely powerful city called Maarazia”. 2 We are 
'further told by the Parbosa that the Kingdom of iBejigala 
had “many to was, as well inland as on the coast, the inhabi" 
tants whereof (were] Heathen”, while the Moors dwelt 
‘‘in the seaports where there (was) great, traffic ip gpods 
of many kinds and sailing of ships both great and 3mall 
to many countries”. Sonargaon, situated fifteen miles 

.1 : ' V ; V , =' 1 / ( ’» 1 ' ' ' ' 


1 “ a very large town ’’ according to De Laet pp 72 v 2 Major pp, 10, ^ 
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of modern Dacca was another large town in Bengal 
having been the capital of Eastern Bengal during 1351- 
1608. Satagam (Satagaon) on a creek which entered the 
Hugli was another town of importance, being described by 
Fitch (1583-91) as “a fair city for a city of the Moores, 
and very plentiful of all things”. 1 Chittagong 
must also have been a great trading centre, being referred 
to by the Portuguese travellers as Porto Grande. 

In Sind, Tattah was a great centre of commerce. All 

earlier accounts seem to confirm the statement of Nicholas 

/ _ 

"Withington who was in India during 1612-16 that “no 
cities is by general report of greater trade in the Indies 

than Tattah”-an impression strengthened by its vast 

ruins at the present time. Bukkur too is mentioned 
several times as a chief city of upper Sind. All accounts 
also agree that in Gujrat the chief city was Cambay. 
According to Nicolo de Conti (1420-44) it was “a very 
noble city situated near to the sea” 3 , 12 miles in 
circuit abounding in spikenard, lac, indigo, myrobalans 
and silk. 3 Athanasius Nikitin ( 1468—1471 ) found it 
a “manufacturing place for every sort of goods as long 
gowns, damasks and blankets/ Varthema who visited 
the west coast in 1502 makes the observation that 
“Calicut rivalled Cambay for the dignity of being the 
greatest port in India”—a statement that shows that 
Cambay was as populous as Calicut. Barbosa confirms 
this, saying it “is a great and fair city in which dwell 
substantial merchants and men of great fortune, both 
Moors and Heathen. There are also many craftsmen of 
.mechanic trades in cunning work of many kinds as in 
Flanders.” Among the other great and fine cities of 
Gujrat, Barbosa mentions ihe city of Champanel (Champa- 
ner) where the King “always dwells with all his court,” 
and where “there is enough and to spare of all things.” 
In the inland country going forwards from this city of 


1 Foster’s Early Travels pp 26. 2 Major, 5. 3 Major, pp 20- 
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there -was, according to Barbosa, 
much greater than it, called Andava (Ahmedabad) in which 
the kings of this kingdom held their courts of old, in as 
much as it is very rich.” 1 The Ain tells us that it had as many 
360 surburbs while Mirati Ahmedi adds that each of its 380 
surburbs was“of considerable size, containing good buildings 
and markets filled with everything valuable and rare so that 
each was almost a city.” 3 According to De Laet, it was the 
headquarters of 35 large rural areas, containing 2995 villag¬ 
es with an annual revenue of 6 millions of gold pieces. 3 
Patanexy, identified by Sir E. 0, Bayley with Vira- 
wal, the port of Somnath, was then “a large town with 
a good harbour, rich and with much trade,”* while Guriate 
(Sorath) and Manglor(Manoglossoe) too“had good harbours 
and much trade.” 3 Diu is described as a great town which 
had a right good harbour, a trading port used by many 
ships, with exceeding great traffic and commerce with 
Malabar, Baticala, Goa, Chaul, and Dabul.”' J Between 
Diu and Cambay there were “many havens pertaining 
to the kingdom of Gujrat, places with much trade,” the 
chief of which was a large town with a good harbour 
Cuogarim ( Gogo ) 7 ; Barbasy [ Bhavnagar ] was also 
“a good port with much shipping,” and a customs 
house which yielded the King “great revenues.” Gandhar 
on the coast near Broach was another good town with “a 
very good harbour” in which all sorts of goods were dealt 
with, “for the reason that the great city of Cambaye is 
situated further up the same river’ .* .Reynel (Hander) was 
then “a very pleasant and wealthy place” with “very fair 
houses and open places” wherein those who dwelt had 
“many great and fair vessels, and whosoever would have at 
his disposal things from Malaca and China, let him go to 
this place, where he will find them in greater perfection 
than in any other place soever”. 9 Surat which in 

1 Barbosa pp 125 ; 2 Bird 311 ; 3 De Laet pp 23 ; 4 Barbosa pp, 126-127. 

5 Barbosa pp, 127-8; 6 Barbosa pp. 129 ; 7 Barbosa i, 134; 8 Barbosa pp. 137 

9 Barbosa pp, 146-7, 
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iSertate’s' ‘ days Ms “tlifbnged "With M’&cJiarttfe ' 1 f "«W 



ufi of shbp^' ail'd ' which’ in 1 ‘HawkihV' timW was <l tM 


Centre of trade With the Red Sba’ wk& Cven ih' Barbosa^s' 
i%V a port'of “Much tradfe” with'a custom house Which' 
bought in yfeariy “a ^rteat's'uhi' of radney td thfe 'Kiftg' bf 
Cambayd," 1 “whither ski!e<Tships'iti great numbers from 


Jifalahar tail 1 Other pafts”i atld Wherein therei' were “.mawy 


substantial merchants, as Well Moors as Heathen.” Nor must 
WV forget’ '‘Di'nhy’drf the'sbttth'Skle of the&stuary opposite) 
Daman; then “ a ' Very good town ” which had “great 
trade in 'goods of ’ many fends” 1 nor Bazay ( Bassein'J, 1 
“ a very good harbour ” which had - ■' great sea trdd©' 
arid traffic in warefe-of diverse'kinds’', nor Tena^-Majambn- 
(Than a)'then i •“&’ very fine igMoorish'-towm^a 'right godtl 
haven with a fair trade” 2 -• » ! ‘*0 '' ‘St ' 


• 1 <The most --important i town in Malwa w.as its capital 
Mandu which though partially in ruin- 4t the time Father 
MOhserrate visited it was everi then “a great)city”, “the 
former importance of.which, in the days of its prosperity, 
(Was) indicated 'by the’huge .Circuit <p.f Its walla, yastness of 
the buildings whiclii remained standing and the ruins of 
those which (had)’fallen”. The total cir.Qiiit of its. wad.? 
was according to Monserrate nearly 24 -miles. This descrip¬ 
tion. is corroborated by.Ralph Fitch (1003.-11), who tell? 
ns that the old city “is! from gate to gate 4 c long north 
find south, but east and westiten or twelve coses, “that’/ 
aloft oil this mountain are some sixteen faiptanlfes hfgp 
and tliOre dispersed.about the oity”, and that that which 
is now standing is very fame,but small ; incomparison with 
(the former, with diverse goodly buildings all, of firmestone 
hndfaire:high gates,- 'that 1 suppose fhe lijye ,n<?t to be in 
all Christfendome”. Even the> existing ruinsare 8.3/4 miles 
from -north to south and 5^.from east to west. Ujjain, an 


ancient Hindu city, was, even in William Finch’s time 


“a 

i Mf 


tfaire city, twelve long coses”. Ajmer, the ,o}d capital of 
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1 r.irbosa pp 150*51, 2 liarbosa pp 152*153, 
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tain of'3c ascent, being a lort invincible; the citie at th‘6 
foot not great, inclosed, with a stone wall, ditched round, 



the buildings reasonable fair", 


V ‘ J:/ . 1 ( 


, . „ ..ESTDMATH OF UOPOTiAfTION, . 

A comparison of this list of Indian cities iri the 16th 
cdhtiur^ with"the table No.'6' inAfid last Indian Census 
Report‘show 1 ^ remarkably sniall differences. With the 
bicep tiM of Calcutta,'Bbihbay, Madras, Karachi ahd Cawnl- 
$6re—the creation of British trade, of'Poona'ik'ade by th y e 
'Mkrahafctasi, hnd of 1 'Amritsar' fdhndbd by the Sikhs, most of 
the important dities ’ of today are 'a ‘ legacy of' the past fb 
modern India. Then as .now, Delhi, Lahore,, Ahmedabad, 
dhipknow, Bcna 1 ' 0 -, Agra, Allahabad,, : Srinagar, Patna, 
Meerut, .Dacca, Surat; and. Ajpiere_wore the great inland 
joentr^Ei of India’ 8 , population. Ati the .census of 1921 .onjy 
,31 cities claimed a population of more than I lakh each,in 
British India ex,oljjding Burma. Exfiluding tha four pqrtjs, 
the nupib^if of, inland cities r qonjie^ to only, ,27. in a total 
-population,of jnor© than 38i crqres (India, oxqluding Burma) 
ip 192,1; and,13 of ( fhese ; existed,.in thq,,1.6th century as far 
£»ore populous, nitieg,; if we. ar,q,,to pla,<?b any reliance, on tl|e , 
.evidence I have just,,cited. Wfc mi??. .yijftya.^ag ar ». ;T a ttyh i 
Mandu, Qaur r Jannpur, Cambay,. Calicut., TJjjain Multan, j 
(Pulicat and. Bengalla in, our present h$t of big cities;,and ! 
judging from, tho, description given ahoye, th® urban popu¬ 
lation in t}ies,q ; pould .not, have been smaller than in the 
eight comparatively modern towns of Hyderabad, Karachi 
Nagpur, Jabbulpore, Barpilly, 1 • Poona, Bangalore, and 

;, 1 TJiis too whs founded in. 1537 by, Ba^ ( Dec? qmd, B*rel Deo |^ut we have no 

reliable description of this old city; the new city of Bareilly was founded in 
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Pour centuries of British trade and enterprise 
have given us only one new inland city of importance viz. 
Cawnpore, in addition to the four big ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Karachi. As against these gains we 
must set off the disappearance of those fair-sized ports on 
the Western Coast from Sind to Ceylon which impressed 
Barbosa with the importance of India’s Coasting and 
foreign trade. The total urban population in the early 
half of the sixteenth century could not have been, therefore, 
much, less than now. Allowing for the effect of 
1 modern means of transportation on the growth of cities, 
it appears to me, permissible to assume that the 
proportion of urban to rural population must have been 
t smaller and not greater then than now. If this be a safe 
data to go upon, the total population then could not have 
been very much less than at the present time. 

This estimate is widely different from that made by 
Moreland in his India on the Death of Akbar. It would 
be strange if the long wars of Sher Shah and Akbar 
involved no substantial loss of human life and a temporary 
decrease in cultivation; it is difficult to believe that the 
bloody battle of Talikota and the devastation and destruc- 
I tion of Vijayanagar Kingdom in 1565 and the years fol¬ 
lowing did not result in a decrease of population in India 
at the end of Akbar’s reign. But apart from these im¬ 
portant factors of which Moreland has failed to take any 
account, there are serious errors in his estimate even on 
the data on which he has relied and the method he has 
followed. After admitting that five of the contemporary 
writers, of whom four at legist may be regarded as independ¬ 
ent, put the nominal strength of the Vijayanagar army 
at afeput one million, while two of them add that it could 
be increased to two millions if necessary,, and after telling 
us that though the Portuguese account of the battle of 
Talikota [15t65] puts the strength of the Deccan army at 
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the numbers of Vijayanagar, “allowance must be made 


for the wastage of invading armies which had marched 


some distance from their 
[p.lS], 



basis to the scene of the battle’' 
he performs the arithmetical feat of putting the 
total strength of the armies of Vijayanagar and the Deccan 
kingdoms at only a million , and concludes on the basis of 
proportion mobilised in France and Germany before 1914 
that the total population of the Southern territories was 
number. This is plainly a gross under- 


30 times 
estimate. 


this 


In the first place, we must remember that for 
more than 200 years Vijayanagar performed its duty as 
warden of the Hindu marches, and that even when defeat¬ 
ed she was able to at once replace the beaten armies by 
fresh levies. In the second place, the cumulative evidence 
of contemporary travellers is far too strong to admit of 
such heavy allowance for possible exaggeration. The 
Venetian Nicolo di Conti who was at Vijayanagar as early as 
1420 speaks of an army of “a million men and upwards.’ 7 


Abdur Razaak who visited Vijayanagar in the forties of 
the 15th century makes a definite statement that “the 
army consists of eleven lakhs of men’ 7 . All accounts 
agree that Vijayanagar was at the height of its power 
in the reign of Krishna Dev who ruled oyer Vijayanagar 
at the time of Babur’s invasion: 


and the statements of 
Domingos Paes are far too detailed to leave room for any 
heavy deductions, “This King of Vijayanagar 77 , says he, 

“has continually a million fighting troops, in which are in¬ 
cluded 35,000 cavalry in armour; all these are in his pay 
and he has these troops always together and ready to be 
despatched to any quarter whenever such may 
be necessary... And when the king wishes to show the 
strength of his power to any of his adversaries amongst 
the three kings bordering on his kingdoms, they say that 
he puts into the field two million soldiers. f ^ V4 | 

he takes away so many men from his 
not be thought that the kingdom remaips^eyoid of men; 
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so full that it would seem to you as if he had nev 
taken away a man, and this by reason of the many and 
great merchants that are in it. There are working people 
and all other kinds of men who are employed in business, 
besides those who are obliged to go into the field; there 
are also a great number of Brahmins.” In another passage, 
he describes the system by which this huge army was 
raised and maintained. ‘The captains whom he (the jiing) 
has over these troops are” says he, “the nobles of his king¬ 
dom; they are lords.There are captains amongst them 

who have a revenue of a million and a million and a half 
of Paradaos, 1 others a hundred thousand Paradaos; and as 
each one has revenue, so the king fixes for him the num¬ 
ber of troops he must maintain, in foot, horse, and ele¬ 
phants. In this way he has this million of fighting men 
always ready. Each of these captains labours to turn out 
the best troops he can get because he pays them their 
salaries; and in this review there are the finest young men 
possible to be seen or that ever could be seen, for in all 
this array I did not see a man that would act the coward. 
Besides maintaining these troops, each captain has to make 
his annual payments to the king, and the king has his own 
salaried troops to whom he gives pay”. According to the 
author of Roterio or a journal of the First Voyage of 
Vasco de Gama[1497-1499], the Zamorin alone could muster 
one lakh troops, for the number under his proper jurisdic¬ 
tion is very small”; so also the vassal of Chomandara 
[Choramandel]. 2 According to Nikitin, the sultan of 
Bidar kept 3 lakhs men as his own personal troops 
while one of his own noblemen had 2 lakhs and an¬ 
other one lakh of men., 3 He gives us also details 
as to the Sultan’s forces in a campaign ‘against the great 
Indian dominion of Chemudar’, and the total of the number 
given comes to the enormous amount of over 900,000 foot, 
1. Pardao=7 8. 5Jd.= Rs. 3$ roughly. 2. First voyage of Vasco de Gama pp 06 
8 Major pp 14 » 
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0 horse and 575 elephants. 1 I am inclined, therefor 
ivput the numerical strength of the army of Vijayana* 
gar kingdom ineluding its dependencies at 1 i million (the 
mean between the lower and the uper estimates of Paes), 
and the combined fighting strength of the five Muslim 
kingdoms of the Deccan at another million, leaving out 
of account altogether the smaller kingdoms. This will 
give us an estimate of 75 millions for the South on More¬ 
land’s own basis of calculation. Orissa is curiously enough 
omitted altogether from Moreland’s estimate, though Bar¬ 
bosa whom he frequently quotes tells us that the kingdom 
of Otisa [Orissa] “marches with the kingdom of Narsyn- 
gua on the one side, and with Bengala on the other, and 
on yet another side with the kingdom of Dely’, that “it is 
of the Gentiles, very good fighting men, and the king is 
frequently at war with the king of Narsinga and is power¬ 
ful in the number of his foot soldiers.... His territory extends 
seventy leagues along the coast as far as the river Ganges, 
which they call Guenga, and on the other side of this river 
commences the Kingdom of Bengala with which he is 
sometimes at war.” Domingos Paes supports Barbosa and 
adds that “the kingdom of Oriya is said to be much larger 
than the kingdom of Narsynga”. Fernao Nuniz records 
that the king of Orissa led against Krishna Kao an army 
consisting of 1300 elephants, 20,00C horsemen and •jfiw 
thousand foot soldiers”.* Allowing for possible exaggera¬ 
tion due to want of first hand knowledge of these 
travellers, we may safely assume the population of 
Orissa to have been at hast half that of Yijayanagar. This 
brings the total for the portion of the country outside the 
limits of Akbar’s dominion to 97^ millions i. e. only 24 
millions less than Moreland’s estimate for India including 
Akbar’s empire. 

For northern India, Moreland gives up the basis of 
his estimate for the South on the specious plea that “the 
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1 Major 14-15 ; 2 Sewell pp. 317. 
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■ngth of the Moghul forces is unknown” 1 . But 
far as capacity to furnish soldiers is an index to the 
total strength of a population, the truth is just the op¬ 
posite. Ve have far more definite and reliable informa¬ 
tion in this respect for Akbar’s dominion than we have 
for the South. Abul Fazl makes a definite statement in 
Ain 1 Book II of his Ain-i- Akbari 2 that “the zamindars 
of the country furnish more than four million four 
hundred thousand men as shall be detailed below ”. In 


his Book III again 

wo find the following 

details for 

every Subah except Khandesh:— 


and Berar:— 

Subah. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry 

Bengal. 

23,330. 

801,150. 

Bihar. 

[11,415. 

449,350. 

Allahabad. 

11,375. 

237,870 

Oudh. 

7,640. 

168,250. 

Agra. 

50,681. 

577,570. 

Malwa. 

29,668. 

470,361. 

Ajmere. 

86,600. 

347,000. 

Delhi. 

31,490. 

242,310. 

Lahore. 

54,480. 

426,086. 

Multan. 

8,965. 

90,650. 

Kashmir [Sarkar in 

4,892. 

92,400 

Kabul]. 

Gkijrat. 

12,440. 

61,000. 


Totalling up these figures, we get 3,32,876 cavalry, 
and 39,63,997 infantry. Dr. Horne adding the Zat 
figure for the mansabdars puts the total strength of 
Akbar’s cavalry at 12000 plus 3,84,758 and that of the 
infantry at 12000 plus 38,77,557 3 —a very close approxima¬ 
tion to these figures. But the figures for Gkijrat given above 
are obviously a misprint, for the Sarkar of Sorath alone is 
shown’on p£ge 258 of the Ain-i-Akbari Yol II. of Jarret’s 


1 India at the Death of Akoar pn, 20. 2 i,e, vol i Jarret’s translation. 

3 See Irving’s Army of the Indian Moghuls pp 61. 
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jkfislation to have had “cavalry 17,000, infantry 365,000, 
and Bahadur Shah’s forces in 1534 were estimated by 
Fariay Souza as 100,000 horse, 415000 foot and 600 
elephants. It is therefore quite reasonable to suppose 
that if we had the correct figures for Gujrat, Khandesh 
and Berar, the total of the figures given in Book III 
would very likely tally with that given in Ain I of Book II. 
William Irving doubts whether in the days of Shah Jahan 
the number brought into the field actually corresponded 
with that fixed as an obligation of the Mansabdars; but 
he admits that “when Akbar first introduced the Mansab 
system, which ranked his officers according to the number 
of men supposed to be under the command of each, these 
figures had possibly some connection with the number of' 
men present under these officers and actually serving in the 


army”. 1 Whatever, however, may have been the actual effi¬ 


ciency of the Moghul army organisation under Akbar or 
after him, the number fixed for the Mansabdars even as a 
possible limit of their obligation in Akbar’s days is quite good 
enough for forming an estimate for the total population on 
Moreland’s method of calculation. This will give us a 
population of 130 millions for Akbar’s empire alone—an 
estimate that exceeds by three millions Moreland’s estimate 
for the ichole of India. But there is another, and in my 
opinion, a better method open to us. Babur estimated the 
strength of his opponents “ according to the custom 
in Hind by which a country yielding a lakh ( Tankas) 
furnishes one hundred horse and one yielding a Kror [or ten 
millions] ten thousand horses”. • On the basis of the revenue 
figures for Akbar s empire viz 640 crores Tankas 
given to us by Nizamuddin Ahiped, a practised accountant 
and one of the most experienced administrators of Akbar’s 
reign, this would mean a capacity for furnishing 64 Mkhs 
of horsemen; and assuming that the entire army consisted 


1 Toe Army o£ the 
edition pp 292. 


Indian Moghuls, pp 58. 2 Leyden and Erskine'd 
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valry, this 'would give us, on Moreland’s method, a 
population of 192 millions in Akbar’s dominion. Our 
estimate for the whole of India thus reaches a total of 
289 £ millions minus a reasonable allowance for double 
counting in the case of Ahmednagar kingdom which 
has been included in this estimate both in the Bahamini 
kingdom and in Akbar’s empire. 

Much the same conclusion is reached by another line 
of approach. Nizamud-din after giving us the exact 
limits of Akbar’s dominion tells us that “at the present 
time, namely A.H. 1002 [1593], Hindustan contains 3200 
towns [including 120 large cities] and 500,000 “villages, 
yielding a revenue of 640 crores Tankas Muradi.” 1 At the 
Census of 1921, British India had only 1561 towns and 
498, 527 villages, and its total population exceeded 24 
crores. "Whatever may have been the variation in the 
exact significance of the words “city” and town” since 
the davs of Akbar, there is no reason to suppose that 
the word “village” has changed its meaning. The popula¬ 
tion of Akbar's empire could not, therefore, have been 


<SL 


less than 24 crores 1 in 


1593 unless we mate the un¬ 


warranted assumption that the proportion of people resid¬ 
ing in villages and towns to those living in scattered 
isolated huts is far less today than in the 16th century. 
That of India including Vijayanagar, the Deccan king¬ 
doms, Orissa and the*Land of Malabar must certainly 
have been greater in the period just preceding the destruc¬ 
tion of the Yijayanagar Kingdom, 


J Thomas’" Revenue Resources, pp 1 * 






Agricultural Production. 

We next turn to the agricultural production of India. 

All accounts seem to agree that judged by 
South of fndm. contemporary standards, India then was a 
land of plenty, and tend to show that the crops grown 
then were very nearly the same as we have at the 
present day. Everywhere in the South the country 
struck the foreigner as very productive. Nikitin who 
visited Bidar, the capital of the Bahamini kingdom in ; 
1470 noticed “ that the land was laid out in fields, and 
the ground waff-tilled.” The lands near Dabul [Dhabol 
in Ratnagiri] then within the Bahamini Kingdom were 
“well-tilled, rich and fertile, with good ploughing and 
breeding of cattle” 1 and the country generally was “exceed¬ 
ingly fertile, yielding much food and with great traffic”.* 
Yarthema found near Chaul an immense quantity of grain, 
of barley, and of vegetables of every description,’ and 
remarks that “ the country abounds in everything except 
grapes, nuts and chesnuts”. 3 The city of Bijapur was “very 
fertile” and the realm generally “most abundant in 
everything.” 4 Abdur Razaak tells its that “ most of 
the land” in Yijayanagar “ was well-tilled and fertile ” 
— a statement confirmed by Barbosa who says, “this 
kingdom is very widespread and a very fruitful land 
with many farmsteads” 3 . He found in it “much husbandry 
of rice, peas, beans, and other pulse, also much breeding 
of goats, cows and sheep,” and many small ponies, good 
walkers, asses and oxen, all of which they use as beasts 
of burden and for ploughing” e - Domingos Paes remarks 
that “these dominions are well cultivated and very 
fertile’ and are provided with quantities of cattle, such 
as cows, buffaloes, and sheep.the land has plenty 


I Barbosa i, 166; 2 Barbosa i, 178; 3 Yarthema pp 114 ; 1 Varthema, 151 
5, Barbosa i, pp 184; 6 Barbosa, pp 200: 
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, __je and Indian corn, grains, beans and other kinds ol> 
'crops which are not sown in our parts; and also an 
infinity of cotton. Of the grains there is a great quantity 
because, besides being used as food for men, it is also 
used for horses since there is no other kind of barley 
and this country has also much icheat and that good .” 
Barbosa adds that the land along the seventy or eighty 
leagues of Charamandel coast then under the King of 
Vijanagar “is very fruitful and abounds in rice, flesh- 
meat, wheat and all 'vegetables of other kinds are found 
there,” and that “this is the best supplied of all the 
lands in this part of India saving only Cambay a”. 1 
Mention of “ much icheat ” in the south is gather surprising 
■0: since in the year 1926-27 out of over 24 million acres 
under wheat crop in British India only 18,543 acres 
were under wheat crop in the Madras Presidency. 

[ Statistical Abstract Table No. 164 J. Powdered sugar 
was in plenty in this land and was exported to 
Ormuz from Bhatkal. 2 , The lands near Bhatkal pro¬ 
duced no grain, barley or vegetables, “but other most 
excellent fruits, usual in India,” and reared cows, buffa¬ 
loes, sheep), oxen and goats. 3 Centacola [Uncola], Onor 
and Mangalor, “excellent districts of India” in Yarthema’s 
days, produced much rice and roses, flowers and fruits 
all through the year, and had red cows and sheep in great 
abundance. 4 5 The district of Pulicat grew no grain but 
rice was in great abundance there; and the country was 
the “most abundant in everything which is produced in 
India.” 6 Malabar produced and exported to other parts 
of the country cocoa-nuts and the oil obtained therefrom, 
palm sugar and palm wine, wax, cardamoms, pepper, gin¬ 
ger, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, and many other kinds of 
spices. 6 The palm trees in particular were an important 
source of wealth to the folk of Malabar. By their means 


1, Barbosa ii, 125; 2 Barbosa i, 187; 3. Varthema pp 120; 4. Varthcuia pc 12S 

5. Vartheina pp 195; 6. Barbosa pp 183-86 and 128-9. 
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they were “ free from any dearth, 
even though other food be lacking/’ for they produced 
out of it ten or twelve things all very needful for the 
service of man,” viz. “a very sweet and grateful fruit 
when green'’; milk like that of almonds; a pint of fresh 
and pleasant water better than that from a spring; a 
white fruit as large as an apple, sweet and dainty; much 
oil by pressing the cocoa; charcoal for the goldsmiths 
from its shell, close to the kernel: cord from the outer 
husk which throws out certain threads; wine from the 
must extracted from the sap of the tree in such abundance 
that many ships were laden with it for export;;- good 
vinegar and sugar of extreme sweetness from the same 
must palm-leaves and timber for the houses, and 
firewood as well—and all these in suck abiindance 
that ships took in cargoes thereof for export 1 . The king¬ 
dom of Cochin grow neither wheat nor barley but it 
abounded in rice, maize, hemp, and millet 2 and exported 
areca, cocos, pepper, Jagara and palm sugar 3 . Peppor 
was specially in abundance, for Barbosa observes, “it 
grows throughout the land on trees like unto ivy, and it 
climbs on other trees and on palms, also on trellises 
to a great extent.” Here also grew “very much fine 
ginger, cardamoms, myrobalans, canaftstula, zermuba, 
zedoary, wild cinnamon” 4 . In the kingdom of Ooilam, 
(Quilon) the land was rich and produced “supplies of rice 
and flush in great plenty” f> . “Throughout, the kingdom 
of Cananor right good pepper (grew) but not in great 
abundance, and there (was) great store of ginger, carda¬ 
mom, myrobalans, canafistula, zerumba and zedoary” 
Along the river Chatua (Chetwari) were “a number of 
heathen villages” which produced “the greater part of the 
pepper grown in the country”; and the land of the king¬ 
dom of Calicut in particular was “covered along the 

1 Barbosa ii, 90-1 : 2 Mahann, vitle J. K. A. S. 1890 pp 341 : 3 Barbosa ii, 93. 

4. Barbosa ii, 92-3 ; 5 Barbosa ii. 102 ; G Barbosa ii, 83. 
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^Sifand with palm trees as high as lofty cypresses”, yielding 
cocos, “a fruit of which they make great profit and where 
of they load many cargoes yearly”. 1 The Jack fruit and 
the plantain abounded in this country which was also well 
supplied with melons, gourds, turnips and every other kind 
of vegetable 9 . 

Givjrat was known in Nikitin’s days as the land “where 
the Indigo grows” 3 : and the part of the 

ftujrat and Sind. 

country in which the city of Champaner was 
situated, was in Barbosa’s time a land of broad plains, 
whieb v yielded “ great store of food; scilicet, abundance of 
wheatT, barley, millet, rice, karmes grain, chick peas, lentils 
and many other kinds of pulse”. They also reared much 
cattle, sheep and goats, whence the country-folk obtained 
good nurture” 4 . Among the exports of Gujrat, Barbosa 
notices cotton and silk muslins, fine indigo in cakes and 
another coarse kind, abundance of wheat and millet, 
great store of rice, gingelly, grains, cock-peas, haricot beans 
and many other plants with pods, “which do not grow in 
our country, but here are good cheap and are carried 
everywhere .” In the kingdom of Diul (Dabal or Sind), full 
of shikargahs at the time of the British conquest, Barbosa 
“found great store of wheat, barley and flesh” and obser¬ 
ves that “this land is luxuriant, fertile, and full of victuals’ \ 

The Chinese traveller, Mahaun who visited Bengal in 
1406 mentions two crops of rice in a year 
and states that wheat, sesamum, all kinds of 
pulse, millet, ginger, mustard, onions, hemp, quash, 
bringals, and vegetables of many descriptions grew there 
in abundance, that besides the plantain they had many 
fruits and three or four kjnds of wines, the cocoa-nut, 
rice, tarry, and kadjang, 6 and that animals and birds were 
numerous , among which w r ere buffaloes, bullocks, goats, 
sheep, geese, ducks and fowls. Varthema observes that 


Bengal. 


] Barbosa ii, 88-90 ; 2 Mi haun in .T. H. A. vS. 1836 pp 347 ; 3 Major pp 8 ; 

4 Baibosa i, 123 ; 5 Barbosa i 107 ; 6 J. R. A- S. 1895 pp 531. 
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is country abounds more in grain, flesh of every kin 
in great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of great 
abundance of cotton, than any country in the world”, and that 
the city of Bengalla “is the best in the world, that is, for 
living in” 1 . Barbosa adds that “this land is large, fruitful 
and healthy’" 2 and that “in the city of Bengala are many 
cotton-fields, 3 sugar-cane plantations, very good ginger 

and much long pepper.much good white sugar is also 

made here from canes in this city (Bengala).they load 

many ships with it and export it for sale to all parts, for 
it is a principal article of trade-..They likewise make 
many preserves, very good ones of ginger, and of ofdilges, 
lemons and other fruits which grow in the country. 'There 
are also in this country many horses, cow, sheep, and herds 
of many other kinds in plenty and barndoor fowl in great 
abundance” 4 . Cattle was in abundance in every part 
of India; those of Gujrat were according to the Ain 
the best, though good cattle were also found in Bengal 
and Dakhin. We have no further information about 
the North from contemporary travellers except that 
Babur mentions in his Memoirs “sugar candy, refined 
and common sugar, drugs and spices” among the chief 
commodities of Hindustan, and that Barbosa states 
that along the banks of Ganges “there were fertile and 
well-furnished lands”. 5 But the admirable account of 
each Sabah given in the Ain suggests clearly that agricul¬ 
ture must have been in a highly flourishing state even 
before the completion of Akbar's conquest* of Hindustan; 
for, by the time the Ain was written, no material change for 
the better could have been effected in the agricultural 
industry owing to the continuous strain of Akbar’s mili¬ 
tary campaigns. We are told that the principal crop of 
Bengal was rice, sown and reaped three times a year on 

1 Varthema pp 212*4, 2 Barbosa i pp 141, 3 It is interesting to note in this 

connection that in the year 1926*7, out of a total of 15,687,029 acres devoted to 

cotton cultivation in British India, only 59,300 acres were situated in Bengal. 

4 Barbosa ii, 117 ; 5 Barbosa ii, 134. 
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same piece of land with little injury to the crop. The 
harvests were “always abundant’' and the varieties of rice 
grown there were so many that “if a single grain of each 
kind were collected they would fill a large vase.” 1 Agri¬ 
culture flourished in a high degree in the Subah of Bihar, 
especially the cultivation of rice which, for its quality and 
quantity was rarely to be equalled; sugar-cane was abun¬ 
dant and of excellent quality; fruits and flowers were in 
great plenty; and milk was rich in quality and cheap. 2 
In the Subah of Allahabad, agriculture was in a flourish¬ 
ing state, and the province produced a variety of fruits, 
flowed and garden herbs and had “always ” an “ abundant 
supply of melons and grapes”. 3 Agriculture in Oudh too 
was in a flourishing state, specially rice of the kinds called 
Sukhdas , Madkhar and Jhanwah which for whiteness 
delicacy, fragrance and whclesomeness, were scarcely to 
be matched. In Agra, agriculture was “in perfection”; 
fruits and flowers of all kinds abounded; indigo of the 
finest quality was produced in Bianah which also produced 




fine 


mangoes, some of them more than two pounds in 


weight. 4 


Both harvests were excellent in the Subah of 
Mahva, specially wheat, poppy, sugar cane, mangoes, 
melons and grapes. 5 The climate and cultivation of Berar 
were “remarkably good”. 0 The Subah of Gujrat resembled 
a garden on account of the numerous groves of mangoes 
and other trees. 7 The soil of Ajmere was, however, sandy 
and the crops there depended on rains. « Much of the land 
in the Subah of Delhi was subject to innundation and in 
some places people had three harvests a year. Fruits and 
flowers were abundant, and this Subah in the days of Ain 
was “scarce equalled for the choice productions of every 
clime*' fi . The Subah of Lahore was “populous, its climate 
healthy and its agricultural fertility rarely equalled”. 10 
Multan resembled Lahore in many respects but the rain- 

1 Ain ii. 121-2 : 2 Ain ii, 151-2 : 3 Ain ii, 158 ; 4 Ain ii, 179-81 ; 5 Ain ii. 195 ; 

G Ain ii. 228 ; 7 Ain ii, 239 ; 8 Ain ii, 267. 9 Ain ii. 278 : 10 Ain ii, 312. 
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II was less and the village cultivation followed generally 
the course of the river Indus. 1 On the whole it was very 
large and ‘“remarkably fertile”. 2 In Tattah, fruits were of 
various kinds and mangoes were specially fine; flowers 
were plentiful; and Shall rice was abundant and of good 
quality. 8 The country in the Subah of Kashmir was en¬ 
chanting, being fittingly called “a garden of perpetual 
spring surrounding a citadel terraced to the skies.” Its 
lands were artificially watered or dependent on rain for 
irrigation; violets, the red rose and wild narcissus covered 
its plains; fruits were numerous; and Shall rice was plenti¬ 
ful, though the finest quality was not obtainable (Ain). 

India as a whole, withal its magnitude of extent and the 
mightiness of its empire”, says Abul Fazl, is(^nequalled in [ 
^ its climate, its rapid succession of harvests and the equable, 

temperament of its people. Notwithstanding its vast size-J 
it is cultivated throughout. You cannot accomplish ajj 

stage nor indeed travel a kos.without being glad- 1 

dened by the sight of sweet-waters, delightful verdure and 
j enchanting downs. In the autumn and throughout the 
depth of winter the plains are green and the trees in foli¬ 
age.....The soil is for the most part arable and of such 

productive power that the same land is sown each year and 
in many places three harvests and more are taken m a 
single twelve-month and the vine bear fruits in its first 
year”^J/ Much the same impression is produced on the 
mind by the later accounts of Father Monserrate and 
Edward Terrj r . “This empire”, says Monserrate, “is very 

beautiful and healthy.On account of the diversity of 

-the climate in different parts it produces many and various 

types of crops.But the farther one goes towards the 

north, the more similar does oiie find the staple products 

•to those of Europe.Rice, wheat, millet and pulse are 

produced in great quantities.>In many places in the 

neighbourhood of the Indus flax and hemp are sown. 

I Ain ii, 327-8. ; 2 De Laet pp78 ; 3 Ain ii, 338 ; 4 Ain ii. 7*8. 
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o and opium are largely grown in the south, an 
ring no small profit to the royal revenues.” And Terry 
sums up his impressions in the sentence : “ This wide 
monarchic is very rich and fertile: so much abounding in all 
necessaries for the use of man as that it is able to subsist 
and flourish of itself without the least help from any 
neighbour.” 

METHODS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Of the methods of agriculture we have only one 
contemporary picture and that from the pen of Barbosa. 
Referring to Majandur, a fertile plain near Bhatkal which 
supplied most of the rice sold at that port he says, “all 
round they sow it in valleys and flats covered with water; 
they plough the land as we do with oxen and buffaloes 
yoked in pairs, and the plough share has a hollow in it 
wherein the rice is carried when the land is flooded , and as 
the share ploughs, the rice goes on settling down under water 
and earth. On dry land they sow by hand. And every 
year this land bears two crops.” Evidently, the 20th 
century records not an advance but a set back on the 16th 
century in the methods of rice cultivation. 

IRRIGATION BY WELLS. 

As to irrigation, Babur gives us a detailed description 
of irrigation by means of wells. “ In Lahore and the 
neighbouring parts” says he, “ people water by means of 

a wheel.They first take two ropes, of a length suited 

to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so as to 
form a circle; between the two circular ropes they insert 
pieces of wood connecting them, and to these they fix water- 
pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with tho pitchers 
attached to them by means of the pieces of wood, they 
throw over a wheel that is placed on the top of the well. 
On the ohe end of axle tree of this wheel they place 
another wheel with teeth, and to the side of this last 
they apply a third, which they make with an upright 
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e/ When, the bullocks turn this last wheel rou 
teeth, working upon those of the second wheel turn 
the large wheel on which is the circle of pitchers. They 
make a trough under the place where the water is 
discharged by the revolution of the pitchers and from 
this trough convey the water to whatever place it may 
be required. In Agra, Chandwar, Biana and those parts 
again, people raise water by means of a bucket; this is a 
laborious and filthy way. On the brink of a well they 
fix in strongly two forked pieces of wood, and between 
their prongs insert a roller, they then fasten a great 
water-bucket to long ropes, which they tie to the bullock 
and while one man drives the bullock, another is employed 
to pour the water out of the bucket (when it reaches the 
top of the well). Every time the bullock raises the bucket 
from the well, as it is let down again, the rope slides 
along the bullock-course, is defiled with urine and dung, 
and in this filthy condition falls into the well. To some 
crops needing water, men and women carry it by repeated 
efforts in pitchers.” It is plain that India has remained 
unchanged in this respect during all these four hundred 
years. 

CANALS AND TANKS. 

As regards artificial irrigation, Babur complains that 
“many though its (Hindustan’s) towns and cultivated 
lands are, it no where has running waters. Rivers and 
in some places, standing waters are its “running waters. 
Even where, as for some towns, it is practicable to carry 
water by digging channels, this is not done.” In another 
passage he adds, “they do not need to run water courses 
or build flood-mounds, their crops being produced without 
irrigation.” Elsewhere he repeats that “except their 
large rivers and their standing waters which flow in 
ravines or hollows, there are no waters. There are no 
running waters in their gardens or residences.” These 
passages have been taken by certain writers as an 
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iflence of the absence of artificial irrigation in India 
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at the time of Babur’s invasion. Bat this is clearly a 


mistake. We who live near Delhi cannot forget the 


beneficent work of Ferozeshah Tughlaq of which we are 
reaping the fruits even today. The Jumna section of his 
double system of canals, but little modified, still supplies 


water to us in this twentieth century along the full 200 
miles of its old banks; while its Sutlej section which is 
stated to have joined the main line at Karnal ran roughly 


from Rupar to Sirhind. 1 And till recently Sind depend¬ 
ed entirely on innundation canals of great antiquity. 
Mirza Haider, the comrade of Himayun tells us that in 
Kashmir, “ all the land is divided into 4 kinds. The 
cultivation is (If by irrigation, (Abi); (2) on land not 
needing artificial irrigation; (3) gardens; and (4) level 
ground where the river banks abound in violets and 
many-coloured flowers.” Father Monserrate saw in 
Surat, “a lake, which is much the largest and the most 
beautiful (by reason of the pains which have been taken 
to embellish it artificially) of all the lakes that are to be 
seen in India”, and in Mandu “many tanks and springs.” 
As for the South, the existence of artificial lakes and 
tanks for irrigation purposes in the 16th century is proved 
not only by the observations of travellers but also by 
the noble remains of the past. We learn from the 
historical sketch given to us by Nuniz that King Dehorai 
spent all his treasures in bringing “a very large river at 
a distance of five leagues away” inside the city of Vijaya- 
nagar, and by this moans his people laid out many 
gardens and orchards, and planted groves of trees and 
vineyards. When Abdur Razaak visited the place, he 
foxxnd within it “numerous running streams and canals 
of chiselled stone, polished and smooth.” Both Paes 
and Nuniz pay a tribute to the “wonderful” system of 
irrigation which prevailed throughout the series of its 


1 Thomas’ chronicle of Pathau kings pp 294. 
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ge enclosures and the large tanks and lakes in whic 
its water was stored. Both of them saw-during'cons¬ 
truction the enormous tank in Nagalpura, the new city 
of Krishna Dev Rai, to which water was 

brought “from more than three leagues by pipes” 1 
and by means of which its people u made many improve¬ 
ments in the city and many channels by which they 

irrigated rice fields and gardens” 3 . Nor were the 

needs of the rural areas neglected. Domingos Paes 

points out that as the country had few rivers, the people 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom made “lakes in which the 
watpr collects when it rains, and thereby they maintain 
themselves.” Krishna Dev Rai constructed in 1521 
the great dam and channel at Korragal and the 
Basavanna channel, both still in use and of great value 
to the country 3 . The ruins of PaJchal one of the largest 
of artificial lakes in India, about 25 miles from Warangal, 
alleged to have been constructed 1600 years ago by Raja 
Khjddya bear witness even to this day to the scale on 
which some of our old irrigation works were designed. 
The lake is some twelve miles square and the average 
depth of water in it is between thirty to forty feet. LM 
the present time there is not enough population in country 
below the tank to make use of its waters. Commenting 
on the Vijayanagar rule in the South, J. D. B. Gribble 
remarks in his History of the Deccan : “Though fond of 
accumulating gold and jewels, the Hincbi Kings were 
always liberal in their expenditure of agricultural and 
irrigation works. The rivers were dammed at different 
parts, and irrigation channels dug to the rice fields, and 
where no rivers existed the whole face of the country 
was covered with a net work of irrigation tanks and 
reservoirs, some of enormous size, covering many square 
miles in extent. At the beginning of this century fI9thJ 
when Sir Thomas Munro was appointed to settle the 
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S&tricts which had just been ceded after the Mysore war., 
lie thus describes the country which was situated around 
the capital, Vijayangar (the present districts of Bellary, 
Anantpore, Cuddapah, and Kurnool) :—“To attempt the 
construction of new tanks is perhaps a more hopeless ex¬ 
periment than the repair of those which have been filled 
up, for there is scarcely any place where a tank can be 
made to advantage that has not been applied to this pur¬ 
pose by the inhabitants.” In the sub-division of Cudda- 
pah district where the author was for some years the prin¬ 
cipal Revenue Officer, there were in an area of 3,574 
square miles no less than 4,194 tanks of various sizes” 1 . 

GARDENS AND GARDEN PRODUCE. 

One other complaint of Babur deserves notice in this 
connection. Among his grievances against Hindustan he 
includes the absence of “grapes, musk Mellons or first rate 
fruits”; and an admiring editor of his Memoirs draws 
from this the startling conclusion that there were no or¬ 
derly gardens in India before Babur and that “Babur was 
the pioneer of orderly gardens in India.” But long before 
Babur, Sultan Ferozeshah Taghlak is given a similar credit 
of having been a great gardener by Moslem Historians. 
We are told that Feroz resuscitated 80 old gardens of 
Allauddin and laid out 1200 new ones in the vicinity of 
Delhi. Moreover, this is directly in conflict with Babur’s 
evidence as well as with the testimony of other travellers. 
On the 24th of March, 1519 Babur “visited some beauti¬ 
ful gardens” near the banks of river Indus and records 
the following impressions of what he saw:—“In different 
beds the ground was covered with purple and yellow 
arghwan flowers. On one hand were beds of yellow flowers 
in bloom; on the other hand, red flowers were in blossom. 
In many places they sprung up in the same bed, mingled 
together as if they had been flung and scattered abroad. 

1 Cribble pp 188 ; 2 see Ishwari Parebad pp 279. 
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ytook my seat on a rising ground near the camp, to enjoy 
the view of all the flower-plots. On the six sides of this 
eminence they were formed as into regular beds. On one 
side were yellow flowers, on another the purple, laid out 
in triangular beds. On two other sides there were fewer 
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flowers; but as far as the eye could reach, there were 
flower-gardens of a similar kind 1 . 7 ’ On the 31st of May 1529 
again he encamped at a place called Kilireh, dependent 
on Fatehpur “ in which there were extremely beautiful 
gardens, embellished by running streams and handsome 
edifices:” and he and his companions “particularly admired 
the number of mango trees and of richly coloured birds 
of various kinds 9 .” We are indebted to Abdur Razaak for 
the following description of a garden he saw at Belour:— 
“In the middle of the town is an open space, of about ten 
ghaz in extent, and which, if one may use a comparison, 
rivals the garden of Irem. The roses of all kinds are as 
numerous as the leaves of the trees ; on the borders of 
the stream rise a great number ef cypresses, whose tower¬ 
ing height is reflected in the waters, plantain trees shoot 
out their tufted branches, and it would seern as if Heaven 
itself looks down upon this beautiful spot with pleasure 
and admiration. All the ground of this parterre, all the 
environs of this place of delight, are paved with polished 
stones, joined together with so much delicacy and skill, 
that they seem to form but one single slab of stone, and 
look like a fragment of the sky which might be supposed 
to have been brought down to the earth h” The Chinese 
traveller Mahaun found in Bengal many fruits e.g. the 
plantain, the jack fruit, mangoes, pomegranates, sugar¬ 
cane and preserved fruits 4 . Nikitin speaks of “the banks 
of Ganges covered with towns amidst beautiful gardens 
and orchards;” and Conti saw on both sides of Ganges 
“most charming villas and plantations and gardens, wherein 
grow vast varieties of fruits, and above all those called 

1 Memoirs pp 110: 2 Memoirs pp 410; 3 Major pp 21; 4 J. R. A S., 1895 pp 531 
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[plantains] which, are more sweet than honey, resem- 
iling figs, and also the nuts which we call nuts of India 
(cocoa-nuts) 1 * Domingos Paes saw at Vijayanagar every day 
“many loads of limes...such that those of Provos [a place 
near Lisbon] are of no account, and also loads of sweet 
and sour oranges and wild bringals and other garden stuff 
in such abundance as to stupefy one,” and states that 
“grapes are sold at three bunches a fanam and pomegra¬ 
nates ten for a fcmam*. Duarte Barbosa found in the same 
city “gardens full of trees and sweet scented herbs”, 
“many excellent gardens and pleasant groves of fruits 
trees and fair streams of water” near Bhatkal 3 , and 
“many very fair fruit gardens, with fine trees and 
tanks of sweet water” around Goa. 4 Varthema found at 
.n^nor “fruits different from ours and which a,re also far 
or to ours” 4 . Among “some fruits of Calicut” of 
K which a very large quantity was found “at all times of the 
year’, he includes the cocoa-nuts and the mango ; a fruit re¬ 
sembling a melon called carcopal ; a fruit resembling a 
pumpkin in colour, two spans in length and grown like 
melons; and a fruit called malapolanda, the tree bearing 
which was as high as a man and had branches which pro¬ 
duced each 200 or thereabouts of these fruits*. In his descrip¬ 
tion of Gujrat Barbosa remarks : “they make much use of 
dishes of fruit and vegetables and pot-herbs in their food. 
Wheresoever they dwell they have orchards and fruit- 
gardens and many water-tanks wherein they bathe twice 
a day, both men and women,”—a statement confirmed by 
the existence of beautiful sweet-water streams” and “many 
fruit gardens and orchards” at Ahmedabad, by the “many 
vegetable and fruit gardens and orchards’*' which, the in¬ 
habitants of Cambaye “used for their pleasure” and whence 
“they obtained plenty of fruit and vegetables, which 
were' the principal food of the Heathen”, and by the 
“many ga r dens” which he sa w a t Thana. We fur ther lear n 

1 Major pp 10 ; 2 fanara=l-35d. ; 3 Barbosa i, 191 ; 4 Barbosa i, 175 ; 5 Var- 

tbema pp 124 ; 6 Varthema pp 101-3, 
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^rom the Ain that “from the numerous groves of mango 
and other trees” Gujrat was said to 4 resemble a garden. ’ ‘ 
From Pathan to Baroda which is a distance of 100 kos, 
groves of mangoes yielded ripe and sweet fruit. Fine figs 
grew here and musk-mellons were delicious both in sum¬ 
mer and winter. The grapes were only moderate in quan¬ 
tity ; flowers and fruit in great plenty. In Kashmir, fruit 
was then as abundant as now, for Mirza Haider 
tells us that u as for the fruits, pears, mulberies, sweet 
cherries and sour cherries are met with, but the apples 
are particularly good. There are other fruits in plenty, 
sufficient to make one break one’s resolutions. ” Babur’s 
complaint was evidently based upon an imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance with India; what was tempting for Mirza H^t^er^ 
should have sufficed for even the delicate ttate of 
Babin*. 

.... ■ • 

We must, however, be grateful to Babur for condescend¬ 
ing to notice the many fruits and flowers of Hindustan 
and putting in a kind word for many of them. Mango is 
the best fruit of Hindustan; such mangoes as are 
good are excellent, specially in Bengal and Gujrat. 
The plaintain has two good qualities ; the one is, that it 
is easily peeled ; the other that it has no stones, and 
is not stringy. In taste Kirni bears a perfect resemblance 
to the grape ; it leaves a rather bad flavour behind, but 
it is a good fruit and is eaten. The Kermerik 44 if plucked 
unripe, is very bitter, when well-ripened, it has an agree¬ 
ably sweet acid, and is a pleasant sweet-flavoured fruit.” 
The Kafhal (Jack) looks a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis ; it has a sweet sickly taste. The 
fruit of the date-tree is like a bunch of grapes but much 
larger ; the wine made from, it, if drunk immediately, the 
liquor is sweetish ; they drank a great deal of it and felt 
no symptoms of intoxication. The coeoanut tree re¬ 
sembles the date ; before the kernel is formed within, 
the whole inside of the coeoanut is filled with water, 
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has an agreeable taste: you would say it was th 
eese of the date melted. The tari. the juice of the tar 
or palm tree is more intoxicating than the liquid of the 
date tree. There are besides, the naranj (or Seville orange) 
and the various fruits of the orange species, both plenti¬ 
ful and good, sweet-smelling, delicate and fresh. The 
lime is very plentiful l its size is that of hen’s egg, which 
it resembles in shape : if one who is poisoned, boils and 
eats its fibres, the injury done by the poison is averted. 
The citron (turanj) of Hindustan and Bajour is acid and 
its sherbet is very pleasant and tasteful : the size of the 
citron may be about that of the Khosravi musk melon. 
The santerah (or common orange) too has a pleasant acid ; 
its sherbet is extremely agreeable and wholesome : like 
the lime. it is a powerful stomachic, and it is not a 
weakening fruit like the citron. The Mik'd (or large 
lime) has a remarkable quantity of juice ; jambiri yields 
a pleasant acid : Sadajohal has a sweet. taste but not so 
mawkish as the sweet orange. 1 And so on, we are taken 
into confidence as to the taste and properties of each 
variety of fruit and led into the kingdom of flowers, of 
which again we are told, there is a great variety in Hindus¬ 
tan. Evidently those who make much of Babur’s 
longing for “ grapes, musk-melons or first rate fruits ” 
of Kabul and Kandhar have never cared tc read the good 
word he puts in for the fruits and flowers of Hindustan. 
But whatever may have been the case in the Hindustan 
of Babur’s empire, gardening in the days of Akbar was 
in an excellent condition, for according to the Ain 
“ gardens and flower beds are everywhere to be found ” 
and “ travellers nowadays admire the beauty of the 
palaces and their murmuring fountains.” The supply 
of fruit in the north definitely improved both in quality 
and quantity by the time Ain was written. Melons and 
grapes had become “ very plentiful and excellent ”, water- 
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Elions, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, etc., 
were “ everywhere to be found.” Musk-melons, delicious, 
tender, opening, sweet-smelling were grown in Kashmir 
but good ones were obtainable also in the Punjab and 
the vicinity of Bhakhar (Sindh). Eight seers of grapes- 
sold in Kashmir for one (lam, and the cost of transport 
was two rupees per maund. Qandhar dry grapes 
sold at 7 dams per seer; pistachios at 9 dams per seer; 
mangoes per hundred, upto 40 dams, figs at 1 dam _per 
seer, fresh dates at 4 dams per seer and dry ones at 6 datftsir 
and so on. Of flowers there was a rich variety in the days 
of the Ain, which specifies no less than 21 varieties in its 
list of fine smelling flowers, and 29 in its schedule of flowers 
notable for their beauty, and ends with the modest con- 
fession of its author: “It is really difficult for me, ignorant 
as I am, to give a description of the flowers of this 
country. I have mentioned only a few for those who 
wish to know something about them.” 

* FISHERIES. 

Fisheries formed an important addition to the national 
wealth specially in Bfengal, Sindh and Malabar. Babur 
describes several kinds of fish and tells us that “ the flesh 
of the fishes of Hindustan is delicate” and that “they 
have few small bones.” According to Barbosa, the people 
of Sindh had long strands where they carried on fine 
fisheries and took fish of great size,which they dried 
that they might be consumed in many other lands, 
Here they fed their horses on dried fish. According to 
Farnao Nuniz, the city of Vijayanagar got fish from its 
rivers in large quantities. 1 In the land of Malabar, fisher¬ 
men (Monquers) paid four percent duty on dried fish but 
fresh fish was duty free ; thus fish was “good cheap” and 
some fishermen were “very rich and well-off.”® In the 
city of Marvel (Madayi) then under the king of Cananor 
and around mount Dely, there existed a groat fishery; 3 
~ 1. Sewell pp 376 ; 2. Barbosa ii, 65 
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lie the people of Porqua between the kingdoms 
Coilam and Cochin, lived in the winter season, on nought 
hut fishery. And Linschoten who visited the west coast 
of India in 1583 tells us that “Fish in India is very plenti¬ 
ful and some very pleasant and sweet’', that “crabs and 
crevishes are very good and marvellous great that it is a 
wonder to tell”, that “there are also good shads and other 
sorts of fishes...... also musckles and such like shel-fishes 

of many Sorts, oyster very many, specially at Cochin,” 
and that “fish in India is very good cheap” (Purchas X, 
287). 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 

Direct evidence as to the industrial production of India 
at this period, though not as detailed as one would wish it, 
supports the popular impression that compared to the 
standards' of the time, Indian industries were then in a 
flourishing condition. In Bengal,Mahaun noticed five or 
(six kinds of fine cotton fabrics viz. Pichih, a, fabric “of a 
’sbft texture, three feet broad, and made up in lengths of 
fifty six or fifty seven feet;” Mancheti, a ginger-yellow 
fabric, four feet or more wide and fifty feet long, very 
closely woven and strong: Shah-na-kieh, a fabric five feet 
wide and twenty feet long; Hin-pai tung-ta-li, three 
feet wide and sixty feet long with open and regular mesh¬ 
es, somewhat like a gauz and much used for turbans; Sh&h- 
ta-urh , made up in lengths of forty or more feet, and two 
feet and five or six inches wide, resembling the Chinese San- 
so,-and Mo-hei-mo-leh made up in lengths of twenty feet or 
mo e and four feet wide, with a facing on both sides four 
to five tenths in thickness, and resembling the Chinese Tow- 
Io-kein. He found both the mulbery tree and silk worms there, 
and mentions among its manufactures silk-kerchiefs and 
caps, embroidered with gold, painted ware, basins,cn-ps,steel, 
guns, knives, scissors and a white paper made “from the 
bark of a tree, which is smooth and glossy like a deer’s skin/' 
In his description of the same part of the oountry, Duarte 
Barbosa observes, “there are woven many kinds of very 1 
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coloured cloths for "their own attire and other 
white sorts for sale in various countries. They are very 
precious, also some which they call estravantes (probably 
Sar-band), a certain sort of a very thin kind of cloth much 
esteemed among us for ladies, head-dress, and by the Moors, 
Arabs and Persians for turbans. Of these greajt. store is 
woven, so much that many ships take cai’goes thereof 
for abroad; others they make called mamonas , others 
duguazas, others chautares , others sinabafas ( ) # 

All these sorbs of cloths are in pieces, each one whereof 
contains about three-and- twenty or four-and-twenty 
Portuguese yards. Here they are sold good cheap ; they 
are spun on wheels by men , and woven by them.” Varthema 
confirms this by saying that “fifty ships are laden 
every year in this place with cotton and silk stuffs which 
stuffs are these, that is say, bairam ) Namone Lizati , 
Ciantar , Doazar and Sinabaff’’ and that “these same 
8tuffs are sent to through all Turkey, through Syria, through 
Persia, through Arabia Felix, and through all India”-. 

Babur tells us that in his dominion “workmen of 

Northern India evei T profession and trade are innumerable 
and without end. For any work or any 

employment there is always a set ready to whom the same 
employment and trade have descended from father to son 
for ages. In the Zafar-namah of Mullah Sherif-ed-din Ali 
Yezdi, it is mentioned as a surprising fact, that when 
Timur Beg was building the Sagin (or Stone) mosque, 
there were stone-cutters of Azarbijan, Fars, Hindustan, 
and other countries to the number of two hundred work¬ 
ing every day on the mosque* In Agra alone, and of 
stone cutters belonging to that place only, I every day 
employed on my palaces 680 persons; and in 
Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, Gwalior, Koil (Aligarh), 
there were every day employed on my work 1491 


.See also Ain Vol. ii pp. 123 


2. Varfchema’s travels pp 212. 
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stonecutters. In the same way there are numberless 
artisans and workmen of every sort in Hindustan”. 

Indigo in Agra, glass in Alwar and Bihar, paper in 
Bihar, cloth in almost every Subah in the north, 1 woollen 
carpets in Alwar and woollen fabrics in Kashmere and in the 
northern mountains of Oudh existed in India of the Ain not 
as newly established industries but as legacies of the past. 



In the days of Akbar carpet weavers were to be found in 


every town, especially in Agra, Fatehpur and Lahore”. 2 


1 In Kashmere, Mirza Haider met with “all those arts and 
crafts which are in most cities uncommon, such as 
stonepolishing, stone-cutting, bottle-making, window¬ 
making, gold beating etc. In the whole of Mavara- 
un-nahr except in Samarkand and Bokhara, these 
are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmere they 

are even abundant ”. 

\ 

As to the West Coast, Sind exported “great store of 

_ cotton and cloth ”. 3 So did Sorath and Chaul, 
West Coast Di|)ul an d Din A In Patanexy (the port of 

Verawal-Somnath), there was “ much coloured silk cloth, 
richly embroidered, which is worn throughout India, 
Malaca, Bengala, also abundance of cotton cloth,” 
“while much silk cloth , common silk camlets” were made in 
Cambay which ‘ were good and cheap 1 ; and “many large car¬ 
pets, taffety, cloth of scarlet-in-grain and other colours” 
were exported from Diu to Meca, Aden, Ormuz and 
other parts of Arabia and Persia” 6 . The city of Cambaya 
in Nikitin’s time was “ a manufacturing place 
for every sort of goods as talach (long gowns worn by 
Tartars, half cotton and half silk^, damask , Khan ( a sort 
of satin), Kioto (blankets) and blue stone colour” 6 . 
We learn from Varthema that “every year 40 or 

1. Especially in Benares, Jalalabad, Man, (Ain Vol. II pp. 158), in 

Malvva (Ain II pp 196); in Berar (Ain II pp 230) ; 2. Ain Vol. I pp. 

55; 3. Barbosa i, pp. 107. 4. Barbosa pp. 129 5. Barbosa pp. 

129-30. 0. Nikitin pp. 19 
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50 vessels used to sail from this place laden with cotton 
and silk stuffs”, and that Cambay and Bengalla 
I together supplied “all Persia, Tartary, Turkey, Syria, 
I Barbary, that is Africa, Arabia Felix, Ethiopia, India, and 
I a multitude of inhabited Islands, with silk and cotton 
stuff's” 1 . We are further told by Barbosa that in this 

( place “ there are many craftsmen of mechanic trades in 
cunning work of many kinds, as in Flanders; and every- 
; thing good cheap. Here are woven white cotton fabrics 



both fine and coarse, and others printed in patterns; also 


| much silk cloth and coloured velvets of poor quality, 
velvety satins and taffeties, also thick carpets. A great 


quantity of ivory is used here in very cunning work, inlaid 
and turned articles such as bracelets (bangles), sword- 
• hilts, dice, chessmen, and chess-boards; for there are many 
skilful turners who make all these, also many ivory bed¬ 
steads very cunningly turned, beads of sundry kinds, black, 


yellow, blue and red and many other colours, which are 
carried hence to many other places. Here too are many 
workers in stones , and makers of false stones and pearls 
of diverse sorts which appear to be real, also very good 
goldsmiths who do very fine work. They also make here 
very beautiful quilts and testers of beds finely worked 
and painted and quilted articles of dress. A great amount 
of work is also done hero in corah alaquequas (cornelians) 
and other stones; so that in this city the best workmen in 
every kind of work are found * 1 . Among the industrial 
products exported from “the great and wealthy kingdom 
of Griijrat and Cambaye,” the same traveller notes “many 
cotton muslins for veils and other white and coarse cloth 
of the same, of which many ships take cargoes to Arabia, 
Persyra, India, Malaca, Camatra, Melynde, Magadozo and 
Mombaca ; also other coloured cloths of diverse kinds, 
silk muslins, cornelians, gingely oil, southern wood 
spikenard (aromatic drug), tutenag (zinc or spelter), borax, 



1. Varthema, 107 and 111-112. 2. Barbosa pp. 143. 
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in cakes and another coarser kind, as 
well as many other drugs unknown to us.” 1 

The city of Kan-pa-mei (Koyampadi or Coimbatore^ 

South WaS Ua 8 rea ^ seat of cotton manufacture where 
was made, as also in the surrounding districts, 
a cloth called chih-li cloth, made up into piece four inches 
wide and 25 feet long.”. The people there prepared also 
raw silk for the loom, dyed it in various shades of colour 
and then wove it into flowered pattern goods, “made up 
into pieces 4 to 5 feet wide and 12 to thirteen feet long.”^ 2 * 
In Yijayanagar city there were to be found “metals 
both wrought and unwrought, copper in abundance, 
quicksilver, vermiliion, saffron, rose-water, great store of 
opium, sanders wood, camphor, musk and scented 
materials”/ 5 “In the city of Pulic&fc,” then a city belonging 
to the Vijayanagar king, says Barbosa, “are made 
great abundance of printed cotton cloths which are 
worth much money in Malacca, Peeguu, Camatra, and in 
the kingdom of Guzerate and Malabar for clothing”*. 
About the Bahrniui kingdom we are told that “great- 
store of cotton goods, cloth and other ware” was exported 
thence to Malabar in exchange for its products, and 
likewise “wheat grains, rice, millet and gingelly, 
piece. s* of fine muslin and calico *?, which are woven in this 
Kingdom of Daquem Cotton stuffs were also manufac¬ 
tured in the city of ChauF in great abundance.” 7 The 
Zambucos of Malabar came yearly to Bhatkal for “loads 
of sugar.” 8 Here also were found “great, store of my- 
robalans of good quality,” and of these they made a con¬ 
serve in order to sell them to the Moors of Arabia and 
Persia who bought them at a good price"' 9 . “Much copper” 
was also used and taken inland for coinage, also for “cook ¬ 
ing pots and other vessels, used by the country people) a nd 

1. Barbosa pp. 154. 2. Mahatin pp. 315 J.R.A.S. 1896. 3. Barbosa 

pp. 203. 4. Barbpsa Vol. II. pp. 132. 5. Barbosa i, 159-60; 6. 

Vart.hema pp. 114; 7. Barbosa i, 180. 8. Barbosa, i, 189 
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much quicksilver, vermilion dye, coral, alum, and ivory 
were are also dealt in at the place.!” 


Mining was undoubtedly a great industry both in the 

Mining nor fh and the south. In a summary 

view of India as whole, given in Yol III 

of the Ain, Abul Fazl makes the general statement 
that “mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silver, copper, 
lead and iron abound In the detailed description 
of each subah he mentions specially the mines of gold, 
silver, lead, iron, copper, orpiment and borax in 
the Subah of Delhi; iron and copper mines in the 
Subah of Agra;T iron mines in Kalingar (Allahabad), in 
the Sarkar of Bazoha (Bengal), in Indore, in Normal (Berar), 
and in Tattah; copper mines in Chainpur (Ajmere,) 1 2 ; and 
diamond mines at Kalinagar, Harpah (Bengal), and Birag- 
arhi (Berar;. The existence of rich mines in the north is 
testified to, fifty years later (1616-19) by Edward Terry 
who observes that “the earth yields good minerals of lead, 
iron, copper, and brass and they say of silver.” At six day’s 
journey from Cambaya, there was in Varthema's time a 
mountain whence Cornelians were extracted and also a 
mountain of Chalcedonies ; while at nine day’s journey from 
the same place there was another mountain in which 
diamonds were found (Varthema pp. 107). As forth© south, 
we are told by Paes that “in the country itself many 
diamonds are found because there is a mine of them in the 
Kingdom of Narsinga and the other is in the Kingdom of 
Deccan”; while Barbosa says, “these diamonds are 
found.... in the Kingdom of the Moors called Decan, 
and the Moors and Indians carry them thence to all 
other countries ; there are other diamonds of poorer 
quality, yet white enough which are entitled 


1. Barbosa i, 191. 2. Peratb in this Subah possessed on a copper 
mine, so profitable that from a man weight of ore, they obtained 
85 sers of metal (Ain ii pp. 181). 3. Extremely profitable mines 

according to Ain ii pp. 268. 
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ofthe New Mine ” which is in the Kingdom of Narsinga. 
He further adds that “in India are fabricated false 
diamonds, rubies, topazes and white sapphires which are 
good imitation of the true stones.” Sapphires were 
likewise found in a mountain above Bacanor and Mangalor 
in the Kingdom of Narsinga and on the sea-strands at a 
place called Capucar in the Kingdom of Calicut. 1 The 
loads of iron exported from Bbatkal 2 and the fact that 
Portuguese found it necessary in their interests to impose 
severe restrictions on the export of steel, iron, and lead 
from the western coast 3 indicate the existence of rich mines 
in the country ; and the relics of the past to this day 
confirm the popular belief that mining in the past was a 
flourishing industry. A striking testimony to this is borne 
by Grribble in his History of the Deccan. He points 
out that “ the whole of the Deccan, from Mysore upto the 
northern limits of the Nizam’s dominion is covered with 
remains of old mining works,” that “in Mysore it was been 
found that these old mines extend to a considerable depth 
and traces of what in mining language, is called “ the old 
men ” are found at three or eoen four hundred feet beneath 
the surface,” that “ in some of the Mysore mines in which 
the work has been carried to a point beyond which the 
“ old men could not go, ” the yield of gold is so great, 
that they rank among the richest gold mines in the world,” 
and finally that “there is little doubt, that it was from 
these mines that the Hindus obtained their vast wealth.” 
That metal industries must have been in a flourishing 


1 Barbosa i, 223 2 Barbosa i, 189. 3 Cf the following 

stipulation in the treaty between the Portuguese and the Vijayanagar 
king dated Feb. 20, 1546:—‘‘The king of Vijayanagar will forbid 

the exportation of iron and saltpetre into the kingdom of Adilshah 
from any port or town of his own; and his merchants will be 
compelled to bring this merchandise to the harbours of the king¬ 
dom of Vijayanagar, where they will be quickly purchased by the 
Governor's of India, not to cause them loss ” (vide Father Heras* 
Aravidhan dynasty pp. 62-3). 
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state is proved by another well-known fact. There was 
no Arms act then and carrying arms was then a general 
custom, evidenced alike by the existence of huge armies 
to which I have already referred and by the definite 
statements of our travellers. The naked tribe that 
Abdur-Razaak saw at Calicut had “in one had a Hindi 
daggar, (bright as a drop of water) and in the other a 
shield made of cow’s hide, large as a portion of a cloud.” 
Metal articles figure largely in the list of decoration of 
the different sections of the Vijayanagar army given to 
us by Paes, who wishes us further to “know that there 
are women also who handle sword and shield?' in the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Every one. of the men at arms 
of the Ghijrat king carried in the days of Barbosa “two 
swords, a dagger, a Turkish bow with very good arrows; 
some of them carried steel maces; many wore coats 
of mail and had the foreparts of their horses 
caparisoned with steel and had their short swords 
finely damascened with gold and silver accord 
ing to the rank of the wearer" 4 . The peasants 
and even the grain dealers were never without arms in 
Malwa (Ain). Nor must we forget the goldsmiths who 
supplied huge quantities of ornaments to a population 
that was inordinately fond of gold and silver. But to 
this we shall refer again in another connection. 

COMMERCE AND TRADE. 

A part from these facts, the extent of trade and 
commerce noted at various centres gives a fairly good 
impression of the general productiveness of the country. 
Abdur Razaak was struck by the extent of commerce at 
Calicut , then a rendervous for “ships from China to 
Eastern Africa" and tells us that vessels were continually 
sailing thence for Mecca, “for the most part laden with 
pepper", and that one could have there everything that 

4. Barbosa ii, 119—20. 
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can be desired except that you cannot kill cows and eat 
their flesh.” Nikitin adds that it is “ a port for the whole 
Indian sea.” Barbosa found therein many pardesis ,native 
of diverse lands, Arabs, Persians, Guzrates, Khorasanis 
and Deccanis, and explains that as the trade of this 
country is very large , they gather here in great numbers 
with their wives and sons, and seem to have increased.” 
The Moors of Calicut took on board their ships goods for 
every place, and “ every monsoon 10 or 15 of these ships 
sailed for the Red Sea, Aden and Mecca, where they sold 
their goods at a profit, some to the merchants of India who 
took them on thence in small vessels to Toro, and from 
Toro they would go to Cairo, and from Cairo to Alexandria 
and thence to Venice. These goods were pepper ( great 
store), ginger, cinnamon, cardomams, tamarind, canafistula, 
precious stones of every kind, seed-pearls, musk, amber¬ 
gris, rhubarb, aloes-wood, great store of cotton clothes and 
porcelains.” (Barbosa). Triamuingate, a Moorish town had 
“ many ships and much traffic by sea”; so also Majum 
(Mahe), Chamobai and Pedirpatam 1 . Among the 
other important places of trade and shipping in the 
south, Barbosa includes chiliate, Propriamguary, Parananor 
Tanor, and Pananee in the kingdom of Calicut; Cragnora 
and Cochin in the kingdom of Cochin; and Cale Coilam and 
Coilam in the kingdom of Coilam: Varthema adds t.o his 
list the city of Cananor “to which 200 ships ” came every 
year from different countries. Among the large trading 
centres on the west coast Barbosa mentions Deval in Sind: 
Champaner ,Ahmedabad, Surat, Dinuy, Bassein and Thana 
under the King of Gujrat; Chaul, Danda, Dabul, 
Sangameshwar , Goa and<Bidarin the Deccan Kingdom; and 
Mirjan, Onor, Bhatkal, Majandur, Bacanor and Brucalor, 
Mangalor, and Kumbah under the Vijayanagar King. 

At Deval ships from Malabar brought “abundance of 

rice and su gar”, and ‘spices, timber planks, and certain 
1. Barbosa ii, 85. “ --— 
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^ ^anes which are found in India and are of the thickness of 


man’s leg, by all of which trade“much money was gained/’ - 
and took back in return “great store of cotton, horses, and 
doth ”. The detailed description of the commerce of Diu 
ends in Barbosa’s book with the significant conclusion: “all 
these goods are carried by the folk of this country to Meca, 
Aden, Ormuz, and other parts of Arabia and Persia, to such 
a degree that this town now has the greatest trade of any 
found in these regions; and yields such a sum of money 
that it is an astonishing thing ) by reason of the bulky and 
precious goods that are here laden and unladen. Thus 
from Meca and Aden alone they bring hither coral, copper 
quicksilver, vermillion, lead, alum, madder, rose-water 
saffron, gold silver (coined and bullion) in such abundance 
that it can not be reckoned.” The custom-houses at Barbasy 
(Bliavnagar) and Surat brought the King of Gujrat great 
revenues. Of Cambay and Bander we have already 
heard enough; and of the commerce of Chaul, Barbosa 
gives us the following details:- “spices, areca-nuts, cocoa- 
nuts, palm-sugar, wax and emery, all of which here find 
a good market, and is used in the greater kingdom of 
Cambay (the ships whereof come hither to search for 
these things) and in return they take back “great store 
of cotton goods, cloth, and other wares worth much in 
Malabar. The Zambuquos which come thence take these 
things in exchange of what they bring, they take likewise 
wheat, grains; rice, millet, and gingelly (which is found 
here in great plenty ), pieces of fine muslins and calicos, 
which are wooen in this Kingdom of the Daquem”. 1 Dabul 
(Dabol) in Nikitin’s time was“ a very extensive seaport ” 
and “a very large town, the great meeting place of all 
nations living along the coast of India and of Ethiopia.’ 

At the time of Barbosa’s visit it had trade “ in goods of 
every kind”; its “many very worthy merchants” sent ‘In¬ 
land great store of copper , also much quicksilver and 
L Barbosa i, 159—60. 
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^Vermilion dye; and to it came from the inland region down 
the river to be laden on the ships, also much wheat, grain, 
chick-peas, and sundry other sorts of pulse.”. 
At Goa there was “great trade in many kinds of goods 
from the whole of Malabar, Cbanl, and the great kingdom 
of Cambay, which are consumed on the main lands” and 
the Ormus merchants took thence in their ships “cargoes 
of rice (great store), sugar, iron pepper, ginger, and other 
spices of diverse kinds and drugs.” 1 

In Bidar there was “trade in horses, goods, stuffs, silks 
and all sorts of other merchandise” 2 . In the city of 
Vijayanagar there was great traffic and “infinite 
trade (Paes); aud the streets and the markets were full of 
laden oxen without count so that you (could) not get along 
for them, and in many streets you came upon so many of 
them that you had to wait for them to pass or 

else had to go another way.” At Bhatkal 

there was great traffic in goods of diverse sort” ; 
there dwelt both ,Moors and Heathen, “all given 
to trade”; thither came “ every year many ships from 
Ormuz ” to get cargoes of white rice (great store) and 
powdered sugar of which this land has great plenty ”, a 
few ships of the Moors of Mecca to take in loads of spices 
though by the rules and orders of the Portuguese they 
were forbidden to do so, and also the Zambucos of Malabar 
“yearly for loads of iron and sugar.” The place was very - 
rich and “a great revenue” was collected from it by the! 
king and his Governor. Pulicat was “inhabited by both i 
Morrs and Heathen, great traders”, had very fair sea- 
heaven, whither resorted ships of the Moors in great num¬ 
bers conveying goods of diverse kind, and by land also?' 
from the Narsyangua kingdom many traders to buy goods 
of many kinds, and where the king maintained a Governor 
under his orders and collectors of his duties.^Not only the 


II 


1. Barbosa i, 178. 2, Nikitin p p 12. 3 Barbosa ii, 130—2. 
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city but also the district of PuUcat was “one of immense 
traffic in merchandise" 1 - 

In Bengal , Barbosa further tells us, “the sea-ports are 
inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there is 
much trade in goods and much shipping to many parts, 
because this sea is a gulf which enters towards the north, 
and at its inner extremity there is a very great city inhabit¬ 
ed by the Moors, which is called Bengala, with a very 

good harbour.many foreigners from various parts 

live in this city, both Arabs and Persians, Abyssinians 
and Indians, who congregate here on account of the country 
being very fertile and of a temperate climate. They are 
all great merchants and own large ships of the same build 
as those of Mekkah and others of the Chinese build which 
they call Jungos, which are very large and carry a very 
considerable cargo . With these ships they navigate to 
Cholemander, Malabar, Cambay, Peigu, Tanesari, Samatra, 
Ceylon, and Malaca; and they trade in all kinds of goods, 
from many places to others" (Barbosa). 

INDIAN COMMODITIES IN FOREIGN CENTRES 
OF COMMERCE. 

The impression in favour ol‘ a large volume of foreign 
commerce is confirmed by what the travellers tell us about 
the trade of the main ports of East Africa, Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, Maldiva islands, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, and China. At Cofula on the east coast of 
Africa, Barbosa found “small vessels named Zambucos from 
the kingdom of Queloa, Mombaca and Melynde bringing 
many cotton cloths , some spotted and other white and blue, 
also some of silk , and many small beads, grey, red, and 
yellow, ichich things come to the said kingdoms from the 
great kingdom of Cambay in other greater ships.” Many 
ship from Cambay were noticed by him both at Mombaca 
and Melinde. The Moors of the latter port dealt in 

1 Varthema pp 195. 





“ cloth, gold, ivory and diverse other wares with the 
Moors and Heathen of the great kingdom of Cambay;" 
and there was “ great plenty of food in this city ( rice, 
millet and some wheat which they bring from Cambay” ; 
and in this traffic the Cambay merchants made “ great 
profits". 1 The kings of Manifia, Pemba, and Zinzibar 
were “ clad in very fine silk and cotton garments ’’ which 
they purchased at Mobasa from the Cambay merchants 15 . 
At Magadoxo ( Makdashau ) “ many ships from Cambay” 
brought “great plenty of cloth of many sorts and diverse 
other wares, also spices” 3 . At Adem ; Aden ), so great 
was the number of ships of Cambay, “laden with cloth of 
many kinds” that it struck Barbosa as an astonishing thing 
and forced him to remark: “ it seems an impossible 
thing that they should use so much cotton cloth as these 
ships bring from Cambay” 4 . The list of other commodities 
brought thither from the Western coast of India included 
“ great store of spices and drugs ”, “ great store of rice, 
sugar and cocoa-nuts, gems and seed pearls in abundance” 5 . 
Many ships came there “ also from Bengala, Camtura 
and Malaca, bringing not only abundance of spices but also 
of “ silk, thin Bengala cloth, and sugar ” 6 . A large 
concourse of Indian ships was found likewise at the Cape of 
Gruardefy (Ras Asir ), Barbora and Judda; and these in¬ 
cluded ships from the “ kingdom of Cambaya, and from 
Chaul, Dabul, Baticala, Malabar and a#the coast of Bengala 7 . 
At Mecca, Varthema found a very large quantity of 
stuffs of cotton and silk” of Bengal. To Xaer orEsh-Shahir 
on the south east coast of Arabia, the Moors of Cambay, 
Chaul, Dabul, Baticala and Malabar went with ships laden 
“with great plenty of cotton cloth, both coarse and fine 
of which, they made much use,” many preforated garnets 
and other gems of inferior kinds, rice, sugar, spices of all 

1. Barbosa i, 23. 2. Barbosa i, 28. 3. Barbosa i, 31. 

4. Barbosa i, 55. - - 5. Barbosa i, 55-7. 6. Barbosa i, 57. 

7. Barbosa i, 33-4,47. 
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ts and other wares which they sold here to the country 
dealers, who purchased them at good prices and took them 
to Adem, and so to the whole of this part of Arabia". With 
Dofar ()Ulfr) the Muslim merchants of Cambay traded 
“ in cotton cloths, rice and goods of many other kinds’’ 1 
And among the imports from India into the “ fair 
city of Ormuz u Barbosa mentions not only “spices of all 
sorts to wit pepper, cloves, ginger, eardomans, eagle 
wood, sandal-wood, brasilvvood’ myrobalans, tamarind and 
saffron” but also indigo, iron, sugar, rice (great store), 
cocoanuts, great abundance of precious stones, porcelain 
benzoin, Cambay, Cliaul and Dabul cloth, and many syn- 
bafos (Sina-Baftas or China woven) which 'were “a sort 
of very thin cotton cloth greatly prized amongst them and 
highly valued for turbans and shirts, for which they used 
them. 2 And Abdur Razaak tells ns that among the inhabit¬ 
ants of the sea coast near Ormus he found people from 
Bengal, the countries of Malabar, the ports of Vijayanagar, 
Kulbergah, Gujrat and Khambait. Fish^ was exported 
from Sind to outside India on a fairly large scale 5 . 
The Isles of Maldiva got their rice from Malabar: 1 while 
the Island of Ceylon imported rice from Coromandal, great 
plenty of good honey and sugar from Bengal, 5 and very 
fine cotton cloths and goods of many other kinds from 
Cambay 5 . Many Moorish ships visited Pegu every year 
bringing “abundance of printed Cambay and 
Pulicut cloths, both cotton and silk which they 

call patolas (Pattuda).also opium, copper, great 

store of scarlet-in grain cloth, coral threaded round, and 
in branches aud well set, vermillion, quicksilver, rose¬ 
water, and many other Cambay drugs”. The kingdom 
of Ava imported from Cambay c'opper, quicksilver, Vermil¬ 
lion, saffron, rose-water, opium and coloured Meca 
velvets T ;and Cambay cloth found, a market in the king- 



1. Barbosa i, 67. 

4. Barbosa i, 107. 
7. Barbosa ii, 112. 


2. Barbosa, 88. 

5. Barbosa ii, 104. 


*8. Major pp 6. 

6. Barbosa ii, iii. 
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of Siam 1 , in tho city and realm of Malaca, in Java, 2 
in the spice islands of Molaeas 5 * , in the isles of Bandana, 4 
in Ambam( Amboy na) F ,in- Celebe, 5 and iu China. 7 * Malaca 
was a great, emporium of Indian goods like cloths from 
Puli cat, Cambay and Bengal®, coral, shaped and strung 
and ready for shaping, Vermillion, quicksilver, opium, 
rose-water, great store of grains for dyeing, raw silk, 
iron, drugs, porcelain, garlic, onions, tin, lead, axes, 
swords, great store' of beads and diverse other goods from 
Cambay. ® 

Exports to India from these foreign centres of trade 
were chiefly gold and ambergris from Cofala 9 ,gold, opium 
and ivory from Barbora;copper,quicksiIvor,verdegris,saffron 
rose-water, scarlet cloth, silk and much gold and silver 
from Juda to Calicut 15 ; horses and frankincense 
from Xaer; pearls from the kingdom of Ormuz; one to two 
thousand horses every year along with abundance ofdat.es, 
raisin, salt, sulphur and coarse seed-pearls from the fair city 
of Ormuz TI ;fine lac from Pegu 12 ; musk and rubies from 
Ava, camphor and aloes-wood from Champa; and mace, 
cloves and many other goods from China. 

WATER-TRANSPORT. 

How was this huge trade and commerce moved?. 
Evidently our seas were then the highways of commerce 
iri addition to our roads, for our foreign travellers speak 
not only of “many ships" and “large trade” in the many 
ports of India mentioned by them but also of “ many 
Cambay, Bengala and Malabar ships” at tthe foreign 
pofts. The Chinese traveller Mahaun tells us of Bengal 
that the rich in his days built ships in which they 
carried on commerce with foreign nations 14 ; while the 
Venetian Nicolo de Conti observes that tho Indian ships 

1. Barbosa ii, 164. 2. Barbosa ii 202. 3. Barbosa ii,~‘202—3 

4. Barbosa ii, 198, 5. Barbosa iil99. 6. Barbosa ii, 204. 

7. Barbosa ii 215. 8. Barbosa ii.173—5. 9. Barbosa ii, 7—8. 

10. Barbosa i, 57. 11. Barbosa i,95. 12. Barbosa ii, 164. 
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en were “larger than ours (/Venetian), capable 
containing 2000 butts, and with five sails and as many 
masts ” Their lower part is said to have been constructed 
with triple planks in order to withstand the force of 
tempests; but some ships were so built in compartments 
that “should one part be shattered, the other portion 
remaining entire may accomplish the voyage.’ On the 


banks of the Granges he saw fishing boats and skiffs 


made of very high bamboos, adapted to the navigation 
of the river; and in the south he found Indian merchants 
“very rich, so much as that some will cany on tbeii 
business in forty of their own ships, each of which is 
valued at 15,000 gold pieces/’ Calicut is described by 
Abdur Razaak as “one of the greatest shipping centres 
of the world in this period” and men of Calicut as 4 bold 
navigators known as the Sons of China’ , whom the 
pirates did not dare to attack. Varthema confirms this 
description, adding the following many interesting detaiLs 
about Calicut ships:— “First they make their vessels they 
do not put any oakum between one plank and another 
in any way whatever, bub they join the planks so well 
that they keep out the water most excellently. And then 
they lay on pinch outside, and put in an immense quantity 
of iron nails. Do not imagine, however,* that they have not 
any oakum., for it comes there in great abundance from other 
countries but they are not accustomed to use it for ships. 
They also possess as good timbers as ourselves and in 
greater quantity than with us. The sails of these ships 
of theirs are made of cotton, and at the foot of the said 
sails they carry another sail, and they spread this when 
they are sailing in order to catch more wind: so that 
they carry two sails where we carry only one. They also 
arry anchors made of marble, that is to say, a piece of 
marble eight palmi long and two palmi every other way. 
The said marble has two large ropes attached to it; and, 
these are their anchors..As to the names of their ships 


1M ahaun in J. K. A S., 1895 pp 530. 
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are called Samuchi , and these are flat-bottome 
Some others, which are made like ours, that is in the 
bottom, they call Capel. Some other quick ships are 
called P aroo, and they are boats of ten paces each, and 
are all of cne piece, and go with oars made of cane, and 
the mast also is made of cane. There is also another 
kind of vessel which goes with a sail and oars. These 
are all made of one piece of the length of twelve or 

thirteen paces each.These ships are called Chaturi and 

go either with a sail or oars more swiftly than any galley,- 
fusta, or bringatine" Barbosa tells us that the Moors of 
Calicut “in the days of their prosperity in trade and 
navigation (i. e. before the Portuguese menace) built in 
the city keeled ships of a thousand and a thousand and 
two hundred bahgres burden, and that these ships were 
built without any nails, but the whole of the sheathing 
was sewn with threads” 1 . In Cochin new ships were built, 
both galleys and caravels “in as great perfection as on the 
Lisbon strand". 9 The South of India got its ships built 
also in the Maldio Islands, where many great ships were 
made of palin-trunks, sewn together with threads, having 
keels and being of great burden, also smaller boats for 
rowing like bargantis or fustas , the most graceful in the 
world, tight well built and extremely light. 3 Varthema 
observes that the merchants of Diu had certain vessels 
called Thalae, somewhat less than the Portuguese galleys; 4 
while Barbosa speaks enthusiastically of shipping in Gujrat. 
Of Reynel on the west coast, he says : “its Moorish 
inhabitants trade in their own ships with Malaca, Bengala, 
Camarasym (Tennassarim), and Pegua, also Martabam 
and Camatra....those who dwell hera have many great and 
fair vessels, which carry on this trade and whosoever would 
have at his disposal things from Malaca and China, let him 
go to this place where he will find them in greater perfection 
than i» any other place soever.” 1 Not content with their 

_*_-i———.—i--- T ---- -;-rr 

] Barbosa ii. 76 ; -2 Barbosa ii. 93 ; 3 Barbosa ii, 107-8 ; 4 Varthema pp 92. 
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t'alvas, fnstas and Zambucos, the merchants of Goa 
e Portuguese menace by gathering together a great 
some of money and building in the Goa river “ fair 
galleys and brigantines after the Portuguese fashion and 
style” and “made such good speed that in a short- time a 
great part of the fleet was ready ” a , proving thus the 
existence of special facilities for ship-building on the 
Western coast. We hear in 1508, 1521, 1527, 1528 and 
1546 of great naval engagements between the Gujrat and 
Portuguese fleets in which victory was more often than 
not with the Gujrat fleet; and the Portuguese annals 
mention frequently Bassein and Agashe as great ship¬ 
building centres on the west coast. One of the Gujrat 
ships stopped by Sir. H. Middleton on its voyage to 
the Red Sea in 1612 was 153 feet long, 42 beam 31 deep 
and said to be 1500 tons’ burden 3 ; and Edward Terry tells 
us that “ the ship that usually goes from Surat to Mekha 
is of exceeding great burden. Some of them, I believe, 

at the least fourteen or sixteen hundred tons.In these 

ships are yearly abundance of passengers for instance, in 
one ship returning thence, that year we left India, came 
seventeen hundred.” And this in an age in which 
English ships toere 300 or 350 tons at most. In Bengal, 
Varthema says : “ these people make use of very large 
ships and of various kinds, some of which are made flat- 
botlomed, because such can enter into places where there 
is not much water. Another kind are made with prows 
before and behind, and they carry two helms and two masts, 
and are uncovered. There is also another kind of large 
ship which is called “ Guinchi,” and each of these is of 
tonnage of one thousand butts, on which they carry 
some little vessels to a city called Malach.” Barbosa adds 
that the Bengal merchants “ own large ships of the 
some build as those of Mekkah, and others of the Chinese 
build which they call Jangos , which are very large and 
carry a very considerable cargo,” and that “with these 

I Barbosa i, 146-7; 2 Barbosa i, 177; 3 Bombay Gazeteer vOl. j, Part ii, 34-6. 
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they navigate to Cholemander, Malabar, Cambay, 
Peigue, Tarnasari, Samatra, Ceylon and Malaca,' and “were 
accustomed to go freely and without dread to the parts of 
Malabar and Cambaya” before the Portuguese menace 
confronted them. In Inland trade, the three river systems 
of the Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra were the 
chief means of communication in Northern India. Every 
foreign traveller in Hindustan travelled down the Ganges 
Conti found on the bants of this river u reeds extremely 
high and of such surprising thickness that one man alone 
could not encompass them with his arms,” and tells us 
that while fishing boats were made of these reeds, “for 
which purpose one alone is sufficient,” skiffs adapted to 
the navigation of the river were made “of wood or bark 
which is the more than a palm's breadth in thickness” 1 
Hussein Shah, the ruler of Bengal (1498-1520) is said to have 
maintained a powerful fleet with which he once invaded 
Assam 2 . The Ain tells us that *in the Subah of Bengal 
■“travelling is by boat specially in the rains; and they make 
them of different kinds for purposes of war, carriage or 
swift sailing; for a siege,, they are so adapted that when run 
ashore, they overtop the fort and facilitate its capture”. 
Some of the Emperor's pleasure boats ‘contained 
floating markets and flower-gardens', and one of the 
duties assigned to eveiy Kotwal was to reserve “separate 
ferries for men and women.” The Historians of Akbar's 
reign record that in 1574 Akbar moved his enormous 
camp from the capital to Patna in boats carrying both 
men and equipment. Tn Tattah (Sind) too, boats on the 
Indus were the chief means of locomotion, and in the days 
of Ain there were “many kinds cf these, “large and small 
to the number of 40000.” “In every part of His Majesty's 
empire” further adds the Ain, “ships are numerous ;” but 
in Bengal, Kashmere and Tatta (Sind] they are the 
pivot of all commerce.” In the South, the Godavari, 
the Krishna, the Cavery, the Ne rbudha and the Tapti 

1 Major pp lo7 2 J. A. S. B., 187?, Part 1, No. 1. 
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ire navigable though to a much lesser degree tha 
the Ganges or the Indus. The accounts of these foreign 
travellers seem to suggest that compared to coasting 
voyages and land transport, river traffic played a minor 
part in the South. In the kingdom of Vijayanagar the 
boats in common use are described by Paes as round like 
baskets, with inside made of cane and outside covered 
with leather, able to carry 15 or 20 persons and even 
horses and oxen if necessary; and we are further told that 
“men row them with a short of paddle, and the boats are 
always turning round, as they cannot go straight like 
others; in all the kingdom where there are streams 
there are no other boats but these”. 


§L 


The European travellers in the reigns of Akbar and 
Jehangir are even more definite in their observations. 
Ralph Fitch (1598-91) went from Agra to Satagam in 
Bengal “in the company of one hundred and four score 
boats, laden with salt, opium, hinge, lead, .carpets, and 
diverse other commodities, down the river Jumna” 1 : 
And found that in Bengal “they have many great 
boats which they call pericose, wherewithal they go from 
place to place and buy rice and many other things,” and 
that these boats had 24 or 26 oares to row them and were 
“great of burthen ” but had “no coverture”*. William 
Finch [1608-11] observes that “Rave© is a goodly 

river.....down which go many boats, of sixtie tunne or 

upwards, for Thatta in Sind, after the fall of the rains, 
being a journey of some forty days alongst by Multan, 
•SeBtpore, Buchur [Bukkur] and Raurie [Rokri]”, and that 
on the Jumna “ there are many boats, some of one hundred 
Tunnes”®. Peter Mundy (1628-34) found passing on 
the river Chambal near Dholpoore (Bholpur) “many great 
boats” with “ends looking upwards like a half moone or 
as you use to painte ships of auntient tymes, or Noah’s 
Arke.” 4 At Agra he noticed “verie great lighters or Gabares, 

3 Foster pp, 1SU 


l Foster’s Early Travels pp 18; 
4 Peter Mundy ii, 63 


2 2 Foster pp 26. 
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3, 4 or 500 tonns each, serving for transportings grea 
men with their howshold and howshold stuff down the 
river toEttawa, Allahabad, Putna, Dacca etc., places on the 
river Ganges, having houses in the middle for the women; 
at Ettawa also he saw similar lighters [barges], “3 or 400 
tonns a piece, both ends extraordinary high,” their “chiefest 
lading being salt”. Even the great men’s pleasure boats 
at Patna had “20, 25 or 30 Cares of a side” 1 . The rates 
charged for transport were extraordinary low , while the 
wages of the boatmen were fairly high, giving us an 
additional proof of the large volume of trade. “If a boat 
and people ai*e hired” says the Ain, “ the rate for every 
thousand maands is one rupee per cos. If only the boat is 
found by the owner, and the hirer pays the boatmen, 
it is only one rupee for two cos and a half.” And 
yet the “watermen employed in navigating boats in rivers,” 
we are told, “have never less than 100 nor more than 500 
dams per mensem” (Ain). 

Not only the inland and the coasting trade then pro¬ 
vided employment for our countrymen but also the carry¬ 
ing trade of the East. The ships of Cambay were found 
at Mombaca, Melinde and Makadashu on the East Coast 
of Africa*. To Aden came not only Cambaya ships but 
also many ships from Bengala 1 . At Pas Ashir, Barbora and 
Judda, Barbosa noticed a large concourse of Indian ships 
including ships from “the kingdom of Cambay, Chaul, 
Dabul, Baticala, Malabar and all the coast of Bengala”;* 
and at Xaer (Esh-Shahr on the south east of Arabia), he 
found ships of Chaul, Dabul, Baticala and Malabar 3 . 
Cananor ships sailed to Ormus, Ceylon, and the Isles 
of Maldeva^; Bengal and Coromandel ships likewise to 
Ceylon ; Bengal ships to Camatra, and Cambay and 
Bengal ships to Pegu 0 . Evidently the Railways and the 
European shipping in India have not been an unmixed 


1 Mundv ii, 224 ; 2_Barbosa i, 2-3,31. 3 Barbosa i, C5—7 4 Barbosa ), 33—4 47 
5 Barbosa ii, 8,1 ; Barbosa ii 141; 





-t&kissings to our land, and Haji’s bill reflects not only tlie 
pressing needs of the present but also the deep rooted 
traditions of our people based upon their solid achieve¬ 
ments in the past. 

ECONOMIC SECURITY. 

It is sometimes suggested that this evidence is unbeliev¬ 
able for the simple reason that the necessary economic 
security for this prosperity was wanting. But our travel¬ 
lers are positive in their statement even on this point. 

In the land of Malabar, the privileges enjoyed by the 
“ Biabares , or Indian merchants,” says Barbosa, “are such 
that the king of the country in which they dwell cannot 
execute them by legal process. Should the king know 
of ar.y crime deserving of punishment committed by 
one of them he tells the others and they gather in Coun¬ 
cil and themselves slay the culprit with spear and sword, 
making known to the king the justice that they have 
done. They are very wealthy and have much property 
inherited from of old . 1 ” The chads (chattys), natives of the 
province of Charamandal but foreigners in Malabar enjo¬ 
yed a similar home rule. They managed their own affairs, 
they did justice to one another with which the king was 
satisfied. 2 The Moors in the town of Calicut had a Moorish 
Governor of their own who ruled and punished them 
without interference from the King, save that the Governor 
had to give an account of certain matters to the King 3 . 
When any foreign merchant arrived in the city to settle 
down and trade there, the king assigned him a “Nayre to 
protect and to serve him, and a chatim clerk to keep his 
accounts and look after his affairs, and a broker to arrange 
for him to obtain such goods as he had need of” 4 . Half 
a century earlier, AbdurJRazaak paid even a more glowing 
tribute to Calicut, when he felt compelled to remark : “Such 
security and justice reign in this city, that rich merchants 

1 Barbosa ii, 56 ; 2 Barbosa ii, 73; 8 Barbosa ii, 76 ; 4 Barbosa ii, 77- 
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to it, from maritime countries large cargoes of 
merchandise, which they disembark and deposit in the 
streets and market places, and for a length of time 
leave it without consigning it to any one’s charge or plac¬ 
ing it under a guard. The officers of the Custom-house 
have it under their protection and night and day keep 
guard round it. If it is sold, they take a custom duty of 
2|%, otherwise they offer no kind of interference.’' And 
so great was the security in the land of Malabar in'general 
at the time of Barbosa’s visit that the Banias oflar-off 
Glujrat fixed their home, “some in Cochin, and some in 
Cananor but the more part in Calecut” and traded in 
goods of every kind from many lands. So also the Moors 
who according to Barbosa formed “ a fifth part of its 
people spread over all its kingdoms and provinces” 1 . 
Strangers from many lands, such as Arabs, Persian, Abexis 
and Indians found Bengal also a place for flourishing 
in trade. 2 

Nikitin who visited Bidar in 1470 remarks that “the 
roads were well-guarded, and travelling secure.” Varthema 
found that justice was extremely well administred 
in the city of Chaul 3 and tells us that the king of Dabol 
[Bijapur] was “ a very great observer of justice”* 
Of Vijayanagar, Barbosa says, “there is great traffic and 
an endless number of merchants and wealthy men, as well 
among the natives of the city who abide therein as amongst 
those who come thither from outside , to whom the 
King allows such freedom that every man may come and 
go and live according to his own creed, without enquiry 
whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen. Great 
enquity and justice is observed to all, not only by the rulers 
but by the people one to another .* Yarthema confirms this by 
saying: “In this kingdom you can go every where in safety”. 
Paes describes the system by which the responsibility 



1. Barbosa ii* 74; 2 Barbosa ii, 141; 3 Varthema pp, 114; 4 Varthema pp 115; 
5 Barbosa i, 201* 
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the provinoial captain and the chief bailiff of the 
city for the security of property was enforced, and conclud¬ 
es that as a result of this system there were very few 
thieves in the land. 1 Speaking of the Governor of Diu 
appointed by the king of Guzerat, Barbosa adds: “He 
lives in a very orderly manner and shows a powerful mind 

in all his affairs.The people of the country are 

properly punished and dealt justly and according to law.’ 72 
In the city of Cambay the general security was so great 
“that chariots drawn by oxen or horses continually went 
about the city, and these they used for carrying things of 
all sorts.” Some of these had “good wooden couches, closed 
and covered like rooms, with well-wrought joinery 
work and with windows adorned and decorated with silk- 
hangings and some with gilded leather, and inside these 
they had silken mattresses, counterpanes, and cushions, 
very rich”.* “As drivers they employ,” continues Barbosa, 
“trustworthy men well known to them; thus they take their 
women to games or entertainments or to visit their friends, 
without any one seeing or knowing who is inside, and 
those within go playing and singing and doing as they 
please.” At Reynel [Hander] women were not shut as 
elsewhere among the Moors, but “went forth of their houses 
much in the day time, doing whatsoever business they 

had in hand, with their faces uncovered, as amongst the 
Portuguese 4 . 

GOLD CURRENCY, ABUNDANCE OF SPECIE 
AND LOW PRICES. 

The evidence that I have cited above raises a 
presumption in favour of a large volume of production 
in India; what little we know about currency, volume 
of specie and prices makes that presumption almost 
irresistible. Economists today are divided in 
opinion as to the possiblity of circulating a gold coin in 

1 Stwell pp 380-1 ; 2. Barbosa i, 183, 3. Barbosa i, 141, 4, Barbosa i, 148. 
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dia in view of the general poverty of the people ; bat 
what we doubt today was an accomplished fact in India of 
the Sixteenth Century. Abdur Razzak tells us that in the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar there were “ three kinds of 
money, made of gold mixed with alloy.” We learn from 
Barbosa that “ all this merchandise is bought and sold by 
pardao,” that the gold coin which they call pardao 1 is worth 
three hundred maravedis, which are made in certain towns 
of this kingdom,” and that “ over the whole of India they 
make use of this coin, which is current in all the kingdoms.” 
The Ain mentions no less than 26 kinds of current coins 
of gold, the largest being the S’hansah weighing 101 tolas 
9 mashas and 7 surkhs in value equal to 100 la’li Julali- 
Muhuts, and adds that “ in the beginning of the reign, 
gold was coined to the glory of his Majesty in many parts 
of the empire,” and that “now gold coins are struck at four 
places only viz., at the seat of Government, in Bengal, 
Ahmedabad, Gujrat and Kabul”.“Theabundance of gold and 
silver ”, says Babur in his memoirs, “ is the chief excellence 
of Hindustan.” The public treasury of Ibrahim that fell 
in his hands was large enough to allow generous 
distribution among his followers, relatives and friends. 
“ 1 gave Humayun ”, he tells us, “ seventy lakhs from 
the treasury, and over and above this treasure, a palace 
(a private douceur) of which no account or inventory had 
been taken. To some Amirs I gave ten lakhs, to others 
eight lakhs, seven lakhs and six lakhs. On the Afghans, 
Hazaras, Arabs, Baluches, and others that were in the 
army, I bestowed gratuities from the treasury, suited to 
their rank and circumstances. Every merchant, 
every man of letters, in a word every person 
who had come in the arriiy along with me carried off 
presents and superior luck. Many who were not in the 
army also received ample presents from these treasures; as 
for instance, Kamran received seventeen lakhs, M.ohammad 
Zeman Mirza 15 lakhs, Askeri Mirza and Hindul, in a 
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all my relations and friends, great and small, had 
presents sent them in silver and gold , in cloth and jewels, 
and captive slaves. Many presents were also sent to the 
Begs in our old territories, and their soldiers; I sent 
presents to my relations and friends to Samarkand, 
Khorasan, Kashgar, and Iraq. Offerings were sent to the 
Sheikhs (or holymen) in Khorasan and Samarkand, as 
likewise to Mecca and Medina, To the country of Kabul, 
as an incentive to emulation, to every soul, man or 
woman, slave or free, of age or not. I sent one Shahrokhi 
as a gift.’’ 1 The author of the Ain found Akbar’s treasures 
too great to admit of his 1 giving a proper description 
of them with other matters before him’ 2 ; but De Laet 
tells us that the treasure left by Akbar in his treasury at 
Agra alone amounted to Rs. 348,226,386 of which 
Rs. 198,346,666 was in specie of all descriptions and that 
the total tribute of Gujrat alone amounted to 150 tons in 
gold 3 . And Paes sums up his explanation of the gorgeous 
decorations of horses, elephants, footmen and archers at 
the review of the Vijayanagar army during the Nine 
Days’ Festival in the sentence: “ There is *o much 

money in the land and the Chiefs are so wealthy.” He 
wishes his readers to know further “that the previous 
kings of the place (Vijayanagar) for many years past 
have held it a custom to maintain a treasury which 
after the death of each is kept locked and sealed, not to 
be opened except when the Kings have great need,” and 
that “this king has made his treasury different from those 
of the present kings, and puts in it every year ten million 
paradaos, without taking from them one paradao more 
than for the expenses of his house: ” and asks us to 
judge from this “how great is the riches of this kingdom 
and how great the treasure this king has amassed.” 
Wo are further told that “there are Captains amongst 
them un the King’s army) who have a revenue of a 


1 Memoir’s pp 246 ; 2 Ain i, 44 ; 3 De Laet chapter vii. 
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lion and a million and a half of paradaos, others 
hundred thousand paradaos.” “The King of Narsinga,” 
says Vartherna, “is the richest king I have ever heard 
spoken of. His Brahmins say that he possesses a revenue 
of 12,000 Pardai per day.” The plunder of the Yijaj r a- 
tiagar camp at the bloody battle of Talikota “was so 
great that every private man iri the allied army became 
rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, horses, and slaves;” 
and after the defeat “five hundred and fifty elephants, 
laden with treasure in gold, diamonds, and precious stones 

valued at more than a hundred millions sterling.deft 

the city” 1 . Abdur Razaak found at Calicut “abundance of 
precious articles brought thither from Abyssinia, Zirbad, 
Zanguabar”*. Barbosa speaks of the “great revenue” of 
the King of Grujrat and mentions among the merchandise 
fonnd therein “also much silver and coined gold.” Accord- 
ing to Vartherna, the Sultan of Cambay lived “with vast 
riches” 3 . The king of Bengal is likewise described as “a 
great lord and very rich” ( Barbosa). The King of Coil am 
(Quilori) is said to have been “ a great Lord over many 
lands and treasures” while the king of Calicut possessed 
“two magazines of ingots of gold, and stamped golden 
money, which many Brahmins said that a hundred mules 
could not carry” 4 . And the people living on the banks 
of the '(ranges wore then “verjr polished and wealthy, 
the more part o/ them mry stingy, spending little?’*. 

As to low prices there is abundant evidence. Like 
Ibn Ratuta, Vartherna found Bengal, “the cheapest place 
to live in.” Barbosa says much the same thing 
about Gujrat, everything there being “good cheap'” 1 . 
Nikitin makes a similar statement about Calicut, observing 
that “everything here is* cheap, and servants and maids 
are yerv good.” In the rest of India, he spent daily on 
his food only one-sixth of an altyn (about 2/3rds of a 
farthing^ and yet complains that “living in India is very 

) Sewell pp 205-6 ; 2 Major pp 13 ; 3 Vartherna Dp, 111 ; 4 Vartherna pp 155 : 
5 Barbosa ii. 134 ; 6 Barbosa i r 123. 
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At Calicut, we are told in one 
Seringas letters on Vaseo-de-Grama’s First Voyage, “for 3 
reals (less than a penny) which are smaller than ours, 
bread sufficient for the daily sustenance of a man can be 
purchased;'* and the Journal of the First Voyage of 
Vasco-de-Gama adds that “a very fine shirt which in 
Portugal fetches 300 reis, was worth here only two 
fanaos, which is equivalent to 30 reis, for 30 reis in thin 
country is a big sum.” Paes describes Vijayanagar as 
“the best provided city in the world’* and “stocked with 
provisions such as rice, wheat, grains, India corn, and a 
certain amount of barley and beans, moong, pulses, horses’ 
gram and many other seeds which grow in this country 
which are the food of the people and states that “there 
is a large store of these and very cheap” He found fowls 
selling at the rate of three for a vintem 9 inside 
the city and four for the same coin outside the city. One 
vintem suff iced for the purchase of six or eight partridges, 
or 12 to 14 doves;* grapes sold at three bunches a fanam 
and pomegranates ten for a fanam. In the city markets 12 
live sheep could be had for a pardao and in the hills 14 or 
15 for the same coin 4 . At Batieala an arroba (28 lbs) of 
sugar, a very expensive article in Europe at this period, 
sold for 240 reis (5s. 7d) i.e. it sold at the rate of 
2'39d- per lb, or 12*5 lbs for a rupee of those days 5 * ; 
and Bengal sugar when conveyed to Malabar fetched 
there 1300 reis for a quintal (112 lbs) i. e. it sold at the 
rate of 9.3 lbs per rupee 0 . “Black rice which is better 
and more wholesome than the white*' was available at 
Mangalor and Cimbola (Kumblah) “good and cheap*’ 7 : at 
Bacanor and Bracalore each bale of fardo 8 of husked and 
clean rice was worth 150 to 2Q0 reis. At Cambay where 
every‘conceivable article of luxury’ was available, Barbos a 
found “every thing good and cheap .” Even copper whi ch 

1 Nikitin pp ‘25 : 2 1*7 d. ; 8 Sewell np 25$ ; 4 Nu&,it in Sewell pp 375 ; 

5 Barnoaa i, 188 ; 6 Barbosa i, 147 : 7 Barbosa i, 195-7 I 8 Fardo=3£ maunds 

(Liueehoten i, 345) and 20 maunds—4 quintals (Barbosa i. pp 157). 
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afe 'exceptionally dear in price as compared to ot] 
mmodities sold for twenty Cruzados per quintal at Chaul 
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i.e. at the rate of Is, 9d. or Es. '7 a pound, and at 
Calicut at the rate of 50 fanao for 30 lbs or “4 Eupee 
per lb. 5 (Journal of Vasco-de-gama First Voyage). The 
“‘extremely fine and delicate ” cotton stuff of Bengal 
Viz. Sarvetis. Marnuna, Duguza, Chautav, topan, sanabafox 
were all at a low price” in the city of Bengala, though 
when sent to Malabar and Cambay, a good Sinabafos, a 
piece of muslin and chautar of the best kind , each of the 
length of 23 or 24 Portuguese yards were worth two 
cruzados, three hundred reis and six hundred reis res¬ 
pectively. 2 At Chaul 20 pieces of calico or muslin were 
worth ten pardaos,“more or less according to its quality” 9 ; in 
other words the price of calico was less than Ee 14 per price 
of 23 or 24 yards at the place of its export. In Vijayanagar, a 
Knight with a horse and a slave girl was expected to live in 
comfort on a monthly allowance of 4 or 5 Pardaos i e. 
Es. 22'8 to Es 25 per mensem. 4 In Sind near TJmarkot 
four goats could be bad for one rupee during Himayun’s 
wanderings.® In the days of Ain, wheat sold at 12 
dams 6 per maund (55k lbs), rice of different qualities at 
rates between 20 and 110 dams per maund, juar at 10 
dams per maund, cabbages at 1 dam per seer, mutton 
at 95 dams per maund, G-hi at 105 dams per maund,- milk 
at 25 dams per maund, salt at 16 dams per maund, 
mango pickles in oil at 2 dams per seer, Qandhar dry 
grapes at 7 dams, Pistachios at 6 dams per seer, 
figs at 1 dam per seer, and oranges, sugar canes, jack- 
fruits and guavas, each at 1 dam for two. 
A shalwar of 3 yards and 11 girihs of cloth cost 
between f to £ rupee; chanter sold at Es 2 per piece 
and Malmal at Es4 (Ain 1 . Later travellers amply confirm the 

1 Ontario of Alfonso V (died 1481) was equal to 253 reis ; that of Albuquerque 
at iloft (1510) was equal to 420 reis j Da Cunha : 2 Barbosa ii, 14<>*47. Taking 

the crtiaado a* equal to 420 reis, a sinabafos sold at, Hs. *32 per yard and 
rhauter at its. -24 per yard ; ^Barbosa i, 161 ; 4 Barbosa i, 210 ; &Hiaaayun 
Nnmah pp 157 ; c Hel«= 40 dams. 
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'0ct of prevailing cheapness and abundance of spfc 
m India, Terry (1616-19) tells us that the ships re¬ 
turning from the Red Sea to Surat “is usually worth two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, most o f it in gold and 
silver” and significantly adds: “besides for what quanti¬ 
ties of moneys come out of Europe by other means into 
India I cannot answer; this f am sure of, that many 
silver streams run thither as all rivers to the sea, and 
there stay”. And yet even in those days of Mughal rule 
he ‘‘saw a good sheep sold for the value of one shilling, 
four couple of henries at the same price, one hare for the 
value of a penny, three partridges for as little, and so 
in proportion all the rest.” Fish were purchasable 
“at such easy rates as if they were not worth the valuing* 
and provisions in general were so plenty that a every 
one there may eat bread without scarceness (Terry) 

Can abundance of specie and low prices exist together 
without abundance of production for any length of time? 
Can gold currency circulate in a country of very low prices 
unless the number of buyers purchasing substantial quanti¬ 
ties is sufficiently large ? No customary regime of prices can 
be proof for long against a continuous inflow of specie, 
foreign commerce and intimate commercial intercourse 
with a large number of foreign merchants and settlers such 
as we had on the Western coast of India in the fifteenth 
century or in the early half of the sixteenth. But even the 
hypothesis of a rigid customary regime is in this case 
untenable in view of what we learn from an interesting 
passage in Tarikhi Daudi , in which the author informs 
us that during the reign of Sultan Ibrahim in Delhi, 
“ every kind of merchandise was cheaper than they liad ever 
known to be in any other reign, except perhaps in the time 

of Sultan Alauddin Khilji; but even that is doubtful. 

Ten mans of^'corn could be purchased for one Bahloli; 
five seers of clarified butter, and ten yards of doth, could 
be purchased for the same coin. Gold and silver were 
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„, € fy procurable with the greatest difficulty. AVe, who 
know the quantity theory of money do not feel puzzled 
as the writer of this passage did at the cheapness of things 
in general existing side by side with the dearness of -gold. 
But if in a regime scarcity of specie could produce a fall 
general prices, if is plain that abundance, of specie in the 
same regime cannot co-exist with low prices, unless the total 
volume of production is very large and increases at a rate 
corresponding to that of the inffoicing specie. It the Quantity 
Theory of money applied in the one case, there is no reason 
to suppose that it was not applicable to the other case. 
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The Standard of Living 
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AMPLE FOOD AND THAT VERY CHEAP. 


Apart from the indications given by . the exceptionally 
low prices of food staffs and other necessaries of life, 
we have not only the general impressions of our 
travellers but also their definite statements on the pre¬ 
vailing standard and cost of living in the country. 
Mahaun found the streets in the cities of Bengal, well- 
provided with shops of various kinds, also drinking, and 
eating-houses and bathing establishments. 1 Nicolo die Conti 
tells us that the staple food of the inhabitants was “a 
certain kind of meal, rice, flesh, milk and cheese’ 7 . 2 The 
priests, however, lived upon rice, herbs, fruits and 
vegetables 3 Bengal was “very fertile and of a temperate 
climate,’’ “abounding in grain of every kind, sugar, 
ginger, cotton” (Barbosa) and was according to Varthema 
“the cheapest place in the world to live in”, The Muslim 
inhabitants of Bengal were according to Barbosa 
“luxurious people, who ate and drank a good deal, and 
had other bad habits”; while the-Ain tells us that the staple, 
food of the common people was “rice and fish; wheat, 
barley and the like not being esteemed wholesome.*’ In 
Sind the staple food consisted of fish aud shall rice, 
abundant and of good quality (Ain>, but there was also 

1. J.R.A.S., 1895 pp. 631. 2. Major pp. 22. 3. Major pp; 38.-' 
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great store of wheat, barley and flesh”! and the country 
imported abundance of spices, rice, sugar, and certain 
canes which are found in India (Malabar) and are of the 
thickness of a man’s leg”. 1 2 * Fish was so abundant there 
that horses were fed on dried fish; 8 and fruits were of 
various kinds and mangoes specially fine (Ain). Milk- 
curds of excellent quality were made and could keep 
there for four months. 4 In Orissa the food of the in- 
habitants was rice, fish. ‘thfe ' egg-plant and “vegetables^ 
while in Kashmir it consisted chiefly of rice, wine, fish 
and various vegetables.*! Tri Akbar’s dominion food was so 
cheap that the daily allowance of fodder allowed to the 
horses in the Imperial stable included two steers of flour , 
one arid a half seer of sugar and half a seer of Gheefl 


Our travellers’ description of Gujrat shows no less 
Gujrat that people were generally well-fed. The 
Resbutos (Rajputs) killed and ate “sheep 
and f fish and all other kinds of food”; while the 
brahmins never ate “anything subject, t) death” (Barbosa). 
The Baneans were great merchants and traders and ate 
“neither flesh nor fish nor anything subject to death”. 
Their diet was “milk, butter, sugar and rice and many 
conserves of diverse sorts and vegetables.” They made 
“much lise of dishes of fruits and vegetables and pot 
herbs in their food”; and wheresoever they" dwelt, they 
had orchards and fruit gardens and many water-tanks 
wherein they bathed twice a day, both men and women. 8 
The Moors of G-ujrat ate “good wheaten bread, rice, very 
good flesh-meat of all kinds except that which is forbidden 
by their creed”.*) They were “luxurious, free livers. 


1, Barbosa i, 107. Barbosa i, 107. 3. Barbosa i, 107. 4. Ain 

if 38a 5. Ain ii, 126. 6. Ain ii, 360. 7. Ain 51. 8. Barb ai, 

pp. 109*119. 9. B'arbbsa i, 121. .' i 




and great spenders.’V ami took to opium ‘ 4 as i^eans 
of provoking .lustV.*2 The dwellers in the city of Cambay* 
led “a luxurious life, given to pleasure ar$d vice”; and 
had “many vegetable and fruit gardens and orchard^ 
which they used for their pleasure”, and thence they 
obtained “plenty of fruit and vegetables, which a(re the 
principal food of the Heathen*;”® Betel grew in abun¬ 
dance not only in Bengalf hut also on the west coast, 
and the habit of chewing it attracted the attention of 
almost, all foreign travellers including Barbosa who gives 
us the following interesting description of the pan :t 
“T his betel we call “the Indian Leaf”; it is as broad 
as the leaf of the plantain herb, and like it in 

shape. It grows on an ivy like tree, and also climbs 

over other tiees which are enveloped on it. These 

yield no fruit, but only an aromatic leal, which 
throughout India is habitually chewed by both men 
and women night and day , in public places and road 
h.y day 1 and in bed by night, ^his leaf is mixed with 
a small fruit (seed) called Areta, and before eating it> 
they cover it with moistened lime, and having wrapped 
up these two things with the betel leaf, they chew it, 
swallowing the juice only. It makes the mouth red 

and the teeth black. They consider it good for drying 
and preserving the belly, and the brain. It subdues 
flatulence and takes away thirst, so that they take no 
drink with it”. Four centuries have recorded no im¬ 

provement in this respect except ‘so far that it has ceased 
to be “one of the chief sources of revenue to the Indian 
Kings” 4 or rather the Indian Finance Members: ' 

---i— y -- 

Barbosa 4, 12L Barbosa i, 123. IL Barbosa -i r 14L42. 
4. Barbosa pp. 197. 

Mostly Hindus according to-DeV Laet. 
t cf. Mahaun: u Kot having any tea, they offer the betel—nut 
in its-nlace” (J.B.A.S., 1895). , 
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In the land of Malabar, the Moors, who formed “a 

wit . fifth part of its people,” were ‘rich and lived 

MAlioar* 

well’ 1 and “were luxurious in eating, drink- 
ihg and sleeping”. 2 All the folk in Malabar owned palm- 
trees and by their means were “free from any dearth, 
even though other food be lacking”. 8 Fish was good 
cheap and was the food most used among fishermen.* 
And the offspiring of even the wretched outcasts were 
fed "upon oow’s milk or goat’s milk”. * 4 5 Rioe was the 
Staple food of the people “used in Malabar more than 
elsewhere’'. 6 * The Pagans of Calicut ate “always rice 
•nd fish, and spices and fruits”.'* The Bazaar bread in 
Calicut (bought evidently by Non-Hindus) was “unleavened, 
resembling small cakes which are baked daily in the 
ashes”. 8 The oows of the place were small but yielded 
much milk and butter. Oranges of indifferent ' colour 
were plentiful as also lemons, citrons, limes, very good 
melons, dates, fresh and dried, and great variety of other 
kinds of fruit. 9 In Cananor bread was not eaten by the 
natives of the country who lived instead on rice, fish, 
flesh and nuts of the country. 10 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagar had, as we have already 
Vi)ay»nagnr ®® en > abundant food and cattle supplies, 
available at low prices. As if this was not 
suffioient evidence of general well being, we are expressly 
tolf3: “of the grains there is a great quantity, because, 
besides being used as food for men, it is also used for 
horses , since there is no other kind of barley, and this 
country has also much wheat, and that good”. Rice boiled 
with chick-peas and other pulse was given to each Knight 

1. Barbosa ii, 74. 2. Barbosa ii, 78. 3. Barbosa ii, 90. 

4. Barbosa ii, 65; 5. Varthema, pp. 171; 6. Barbosa i, 194; 7. Varthema 

p. 147. 8. Vasco De. Gama’s First Voyage pp. 132. 9. Girolamo 

eringi’s letters on Vasco De. Gama’s First Voyage pp. 122 

10. Varthema pp. 124. VI 
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in the Vijayanagar army as a part of the ration of his 
horse or elephant/'. 1 Food was so cheap that each of 
the king's elephants was “fed daily on two matmds of 
KUchri, steeped in butter, with salt thrown on it and fresh 
sugar sprinkled ovor it”. 2 The King and nobility ate 
‘•flesh and fish, saving beef only, which is forbidden by 
their perverse idolatory". 3 The “Bratnens who are priest® 
and rulers of their houses of worship , eat nothing subjeot 
to death, neither flesh nor fish nor anything which makes 
mouth red, for they say it is blood".4 Some of them, 
adds Barbosa, are great eators and never work except to 
feed well; they will start at once on a six day’s journey 
only to get a good bellyful, their honey aild butter, 
rice, sugar, “stews of pulse and milk".* The third olass 
of folk" were very like the Bramens"® who ate 

“no flesh nor fish”. 6 A great quantity of Jagara (<Jur) 
was made in Mergen and Baticala (within Vijyanagar', all 
of which was consumed in the country 7 The cost of 
living in the city of Vijayanagar in particular must have 
been very low, for Domingos Paes tells us: ‘ This is the 
best provided city in the world and is stocked with 
provisions such as rice, wheat grains, India corn, and 
a certain amount of barley and beans, Moong Pulses, 
horse-grain, and many other seeds which grow in this 
country which are the food of the people, and there is large 
store of these and very cheap ; but wheat is not so eommon 
as the other grains, since no one eats it except the Moors. 
There is much poultry; they give three fowls for a coin 
worth a vintem 1, 7/20 d.) ..The sheep they kill every 
i day are countless, one oould not number them, for in 
every street there are men who sell you mutton, so clean 

1. Barbosa i, 211. 2. Abdur Razaaq pp. 27. 3. Barbosa i, 
217. 4 Narrative of Paes. 5. Probably the Lingayats. 6. Barbosa 
i, 217. 7. Barbosa i, 185-7. 

* See also Paes who describes their food to be vegetable, butter 
and other things which they make of fruit with their rice. 





and so fat that it looks like pork; and you also have 
pigs in sojpe streets of butcher houses sb white and clean 
that you could never see better in any country. Then 
to see the many loads, of lime that Come each day such 
that those of Provos (a place near Lisbon) are of no 
account and also loads of sweet and sour oranges, and 
wild bringals and other garden stuff in such abundance 
as to stupefy one. For the state of this city is not like 
that, of other cities, whioh often fail of supplies and 
provisions, for in this one everything abounds; and also 
the quantity of butter and oil and milk sold everday, 
that is a thing I cannot refrain from mentioning; and 
as for the rearing of cows and buffalows which goes on 
in the city, there is so much that you will go very far 
before you find another like it. There are many pome- 
grantes also; grapes are sold at three bunches a fanam 
(1, 7/20 d.,) and pomegrantes ten for a fanam” An interest¬ 
ing feature of the city’s life has been revealed by 
archaelogical exacavations which have brought to light 
the remains of a street, by the side of which is a stone 
channel, and on either side of which are “a large number 
of square slabs of black stone with a round; exacavation 
like a place in the middle, by the side of which are two, 
three, and sometimes five smaller excavations”. “These 
slabs were used for eating. The middle excavation was 
meant for rice, and the neighbouring one for condiments. 
Here, probably were the public eating houses. A traveller 
who wanted to dine, came and sat down at a slab, and 
was served with his food; and he probably paid according 
to the kind of slab he selected, five condiments’ dinner 
probably 7 cost more than one with only two. After 
eating he washed his hands in the channel and then 
went away. These eating slabs are probably in exactly 
the same position now as they were when they were 
iasfeused, for they, are of no value to the thief, and 
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re too heavy tojbe moved’;. 1 Evidently, /Babur’soom* 
piaint that there is no “cooked food-in the Bazaars’* does 
not hold good of Yijayanagar city. 

Later travellers confirm the general impression Of 
‘‘well-being” produced by contemporary aocount3, Lins- 
ohoten who visited the west coast in 1683 tells us that 
“fishjn India, is very good cheap, for that with the 
valew of a stiver, of their money, a man may buy as much 
fish and rice to it, as will serve five or, six men for a 
good maale”, and that most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, that they seeth in broth which they put upon the 
rice, and is somewhat sowre, as if it were sodden in 
goose-berries or unripe grapes, but it tasted well and is 
called Car rill, which is their daily meate, the rioe is in 
steade of bread”.? In another passage of his account 
he.adds that, “mangas (mangoes), green and conserved 
and for the most part salted in pots” were “ comgionly 
used to be eaten with rice, sodden in pure water, the 
huske being whole, and so eaten with salt mangas, which 
is the continual! food for their slaves and common people 
or else salt dried fish instead of mangas, without bread, 
for rice is in diverse places instead of bread”.3 Pietro- 
della Valle talks of the remarkable low oost of 
living at Surat, a simple servant “commonly in the 
best of houses, between wages, victuals and olothing,” 
costing not more than Rs. 3 a month”; and says that 
' everybody, even of mean fortune keeps a great family 
and is splendidly attended, which is easie enough, consi¬ 
dering the very small charge, as I said, and on the other side 
the very considerable gains of traffic wherein most men are 
imploy’d, and the incomes of the land, through its incredible 
fruitful ness, I dare say , unmeasurable” A Terry (1616-19) 
gives us even a more.glowing aocount. “The inhabitants’',' 

1. dribble pp. 73; 2. Purchas jFpp. 287; 8. Purchas Vol Xpp. 892. 
4.' Pietro della valle pp. 42. 
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tells us, “make such pure well relished bread that I 
may speak that of it which one said of the bread in the 
Bishopriok of Liege; it is panis pane melior (super-bread). 
The common poeple make their bread up in cakes and bake 
it on small iron-hearths...To their bread, they have great 
abundance of other good provision, as butter and cheese 
by reason of their great number of kine, sheep, and goats . 
To these they have great store of hares; and further to 
furnish out their feasts, varieties offish and fowle. It were 
as infinite as needless to relate particulars: to write of 
their geese, duokes, pigeons, partridges, quailes, peacockes 
and many other singular good fowle......... To season 

this good provision, there is great store of salt, and to 
sweeten all, abundance of sugar .. ..their fruits are very 
answerable to the rest. . every where good roots, as carrets, 
potatoesl and other like them as pleasant. They have 
onions and garlicke, choyoe herbs for salads; and in 
the sonthermost parts, ginger growing almost in every 
place. And here I cannot choose but take notice of a 

pleasant olere liquor called Taddy .it is a piercing 

medicinable drinke, if taken early and moderately”. 

CLOTHING. 

Contemporary evidence as to clothing has to be read 
with great care. India is a vast country, and few tra¬ 
vellers travelled through even the major pari of it in the 
loth and the 16th centuries. If. is unsafe to generalise 
about the whole country on the basis of a statement from 
a traveller who saw only a very limited pact of it. Custom? 
apd conventional ideas of the people differ even to this 
day in different parts of India; what may be true of 
ope tribe and one plaoe is not necessarily true of the 
whole people and the whole country. The evidence of 
a witness again must be read as a whole ; it is unfair to 
piok out a sentence or half a sentence from one part 
1. Probably sweet potatoes. 
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of iiis account and ignore what he says elsewhere. P«e 
allowance must also be made against the common 
prejudice, (persisting to this day), among Muslims and 
Europeans, especially such as are foreigners against the 
Dhoti —the national dress of the Hindus from time 
immemorial. It is necessary to bear these facts cons¬ 
tantly in mind while reading the accounts of contem¬ 
porary travellers. 

The general effect of contemporary evidence on 
clothing, according to a recent writer, “is rather to lay 
stress on the nakedness of the people than to enter into 
details regarding the various garments worn”. And lx© 
is <»f opinion that “the tradition of the nakedness of 
the South is of old standing and extends lo the feet”, 
“that nothing is said by contemporary travellers) of 
coats or upper garments whioh are now common, though 
by no means universal”, that “the most striking feature 
of these accounts is the absence of any covering for 
the upper part of the body”, and that though the 
cost of shoes was small, “the means of the people were 
insufficient to provide articles which were not strictly 
necessary for subsistence”. 1 Fortunately for us, the 
evidence of our very first modern travellers upsets this 
laboriously built ingenious theory of nakedness. Mabaun 
in his account of the kingdom of Bengal gives us the 
following description of the people of Bengal:—“They 
are a dark-skinned race, although you occasionally see 
among them a light-complexioned person; the men shave 
there heads, and wear white cloth turbans and long loose 
robes with a round collar, which they put on over their 
heads, and whioh is fastened in at the waist by a broad 
coloured hand-kerchief; they wear painted leather shoes. 
The king and his officers all dress like Muhamadans; 



1. Moreland in his ‘India on the Death of Akbar’ pp. 274*8. 
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I head-df-bslpail'd -clo^hefe- "®r«s becomingly arranged. 

. Xl ? lMi' :, ^oftdteb‘aAliSVVekr-tt-tort'g white cotton ‘garment 
ekibtoidfemd iwith black thread j- f-astbhed round'itheib Waist; 
with a dblbjatedi«ilk'••hand-ket6liief; hanging over their 
shottldees they liave a String J of coloured stones arid" coral 
beads, and-bn their Wrists bracelets of -dark red stones’'.' 1 
NiCdl&tle Gbntij'Wh'e' travelled^tliiough 'Gujrat/ Vijayariagar 
and the country on the banks of the Ganges tells, ns: 
“The style of dress “is different in different regions. 
WidbHtPvkr^- little used. ‘ Therb is great abundance of 
flash a%d W7/s,&nd of these' they make’ their garments. 
Ahhost all, both men and - women, wear a linnen cloth 
b&und Wound the body, SO as to cover the front of the 
pdPs<m, and descending as loiC as the knees and over this a 
garment of linnen or silk, which with the men, descends 
to just below the knees, and with the women, to the Unities. 
They cannot wear more clothing on account of the great 
heat, hud for the same reason they only Wear sandals 
with pUrple and golden ties, as we see in aficient statutes 
In some places, the women have shoes made of leather, 
ornamented with gold on their arms and on their hands, 
also around their necks and legs, of the weignt of three 
pounds, and studded with gems. The mariner of adorning 
the head: is "Various; but for the most part thd head is 
covered with a - cloth embroidered with gold, the hair 
being hound up with a silkeh'cofd.' In some places thef f 
twist up the hair upon the top of the head, like a 
pyramid. Sticking a golden bodkin in the centre, ’from 
which golden threads/ with pieces of cloth of various 
oolours -interwoven with gold, hang suspended over the 
hair...some cover the head with the leaves : of trees 

phihted”. 2 ; ' - ‘ ' hr; ' ; ■ 

.&V~ : ss:. .••£-, . v y.i ; v.nolo i 

.,,Abdur-Razaak is pur next witness in • point of time,. 

The extracts bearing on the subject in Abdur Razaak’s 

1. J.EAAj 18<& pp. 5&0-2. - 2. Major j>p. 22-8. 
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ofi-ofr M<alabarrea>dias .fiollows:— -‘.‘IiruH short, 
ri I .disembarked a,t Calicut, I saw a tribe of people; thm lifeei 
of whudl. had never .even en tered my dreams-. The- blacks 
of ,, this country go. about,;, with nearly - nakedv bodies^ 
wearing ordyrpieees of, cloth called Lanyots ?0xfcehding> 
from'.their- natels to above their knees. In one, hand’ they, 
bea-r a.Hindfodagger (bright) as-.a drop- of ' Water,* and ifir 
the other a shield made of cow’s hide, large; as? a<) portiom 
of a cloud*. The r king: and’ the- beggar,: bbfch< goi about- -in? 
this way..-, As to the Mussulmans,; they dress themselves■ fori 
ifcagpii$ceyt.iipparel after the manner of the Arabs, ' arid 
manifest,, luxury- in every particular. After 1 bad ■ hadoati 
opportunity of' seeing a considerable number- of Mussul¬ 
mans and infidels, I had a comfortable lodging assigned to 
me, and after a lapse of three days was conducted to an 
audiencewith the King. I sa w a man with , his body 
naked like the other Hindus. The sovereign of the 
city bears the title of Samuri. . .y;. .... .When- Thfoad* 
my audience with the Samuri, the assembly- consisted- Of 
2000 or 3,000 Hindus, clad in the manner above mentinedp 
and the chief Mussulmans were also there”. It is plain 
that Abdur Eazaak is speaking only of Calicut, ’at . the 
ff; most of Malabar, that, he is referring to one tribe and? not 
to all classes of poor people, that all the Muslims Are ex- 1 
pressly excluded from the category of naked? people,- and 
that the nakedness he saw had nothing to do with poverty- 
si nee not only the courtiers, but also the King was-clothed-* 
in the manner above mentioned.' Our' 1 '.traveller 1 
qbviously referring to the Nayars whose national dress 
as late as the eighties of the last century is thus described'; 
in W. Logan’s manual of Malabar, published in- 18.87:— 
“The women clothe themselves in a single white cloth of 
fine texture reaching from the tcaist to the kheeS' e nd 
occasionally while abroad, they throw overtheir shoulders 
and bosom another similar cloth. But by custom the r; Haypr 
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from the waist; tipper garments 
indicate lower caste or sometimes by a strange reversal of 
Western notions , immodesty. The men wear a white eloth 
in like fashion and another cloth is occasionally thrown 
over the shoulders”. Moreover, the description given by 
AbdurBaaaak raises a suspicion that what he really saw 
was not what we call il a Langot”, for a langot does not 
ordinarily extend from the navel to above the knees but 
a. Lung dr a abort Dhobi does. This is confirmed by the 
following description of Nairs given to us by Varthema:— 
‘'The King of this place has 50,000 Nairs, that is 
gentlemen who fight with swords, shields, lances and 
bp-wa, and with artillery. And yet they go naked and 
unshod,! with a cloth, around them, witout anything on 
their heads, except when they go to war, when they wear 
a turban of red colour passed twice round the head, and 
they all have them tied in the same manner”. 1 In one 
<>C (xirdano Sernigi’s letters on Vasco de Gama’s first 
voyage, we meet again with the following description 
Qf the people of Calicut: “All or most of the people 
are clothed in cotton clothes from the waist down to the 
knee, but from the waist upward they go naked. Cour¬ 
tiers stnd men of condition dress in the same manner 
bub make use of silk-stuffs, reddish or scarlet or 
of other colours as seems good to them. The wives 
(ladies) of men of condition are clothed above the 
girdle in very white and delioate linnen but the wives 
of lower degree are naked above the waist. The Moors 
dress according to their custom in Jubbi (long coat), 
and Balandmu” surtout worn by brothers of Mercy in 
Portugal). 

Our next visitor was Nikitin whom Moreland quotes 
in support of his thesis. He landed in India at Chaul. 

1. Varthema pp. 124, 
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and returned to Bidar. lie had no personal experience 
of the rest of India; and although in the course of his 
account we find brief allusions to Calicut, Ceylon and 
Pegu, he speaks of these places from hearsay only. 1 He 
visited Bidar in the reign of one of its worst kings. 
His account is written “in the uncouth style of an enter¬ 
prising but uneducated man”, 3 and shows clearly his 
tendency to indulge in gross exaggeration. For instanoe, 
he maligns the people of Bidar in the following vein: — 
“All are black and wicked, and the women all harlots 
or witohes or thieves and cheats and they destroy their 
masters with poison 3 • • • there is no good about them, 
and, they know not what is shame”. 4 But apart from 
these facts which greatly detract from his credibility as 
a witness, his account, taken as a whole, will create on 
the mind of an unprejudiced reader an impression, some¬ 
what different from that sought to be created by More¬ 
land. For, while stating in one place 5 that the “Hindus 
are all naked and barefooted” he tells us in a preceding 
page 3 of his travels that in the land of India “in the 
winter, the people put on the fata (a large silk garment 
worn in some countries of Russia by the women of the 
lower classes round the head or the upper part of the 
body) and wear it round the waist , on the shoulders, and 
on the head; but the princes and nobles put trousers 
on, a Shirt and a Kaftan (a long coat), wearing a fata 
on the shoulders, another as a belt round the waist, 
and a third round the head”.7 On page & again he 
tells, us that the servants of the nobility “ attach the fata 
round the loins, carrying in the hand a shield and a 
sword or & scimitar, or knives, or a sabre, or a bow 


1. See his editor’s note Introduction pp. exxvii. 2. Editor pp. 
lxxxix. 3. Major pp. 12. 4. Major pp. 17. 5. Major page 12. 

6. Major pp. 1<X 7. Major pp. 12. 
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temple at Berwattum, 
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weeded to Bidar, went 
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arro.ws... . ,but /| .aU,,««&<?rf arid bare-footed”. 1 4 large 
garment touted the loins cannot be a langot, it is more likely 
ip havejheen a piece qf cloth like a Dhoti-, it is, men clad 
in. such, a garment who. appeared to our witness to. be all 
naked.-. r Oxi page 18 of his travels he again, repeats that 
w.omen were ‘ also naked, with a, fatp round the mid/dle”. 
It is plain that . in .the eyes qf Nikitin a large garment 
worn round middle was nothing less than “naked* 
ness’’; .. • , -1 ..... , . .. .. ,. .. . 

Not dbes ! Varthema really support Moreland's statement 
aboitt the clothing of the people of Gujrat. The first 
relbvent passage in his account* reads as follows:—-Their 
dress is this: some wear a shirt; and some go naked, with 
thie ’exception of a piece of cloth about their middle, 
having nothing on their feet or on their legs. On the 
ite&ds they wear a large red cloth".'* The seoond reads 
thus: “Let us leave the Sultan, and return to our journey, 
that is, to the men of the said city (Cambay), the greater 
part of whom go about in a shirt”.& In the face of these 
passages, is it fair to isolate the clause, “some go naked”, " 
and cite it as a proof in support of a theory of nakedness 
in Gujrat? 

;,Duarte Barbosa is another writer who is alleged to 
support this strange-theory of nakedness in a land where- 
he notes “ infinity of cotton”. Fortunately for us, Barbosa: 
has given., us his impressions of clothing in different 
parts,',of-Indifci# separate notes, on each. His observations 
on: the ruling tribe in Malabar support the interpretation 
T.have put on Abdur Razaak’s description, for he says:* 
“They go naked.save that from the waist downward they 
are clad in white cotton or silk. Sometimes they wear 


1. Major’s-India in the 15th century pp. 22. 2. Varthema pp. 109.- 

8. pp. 111. . . . -,Jf 

♦The chapter; bears the heading: The Chapter, concerning the. 
estate of the Sultan of the Sultan of the very, n.oble city of pomh,eia. f, 
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coming downto • the- :, iof ;4iie 

thigh, of cotton or silk, or very fine scarlet cloth 'tk - brocade 
...and .sometimes they, wear , small r hoods Aike 
Q-allego paps........ .. their ears are bored, and in them 

they wear very rich jewels of precious stones . filled with 
great pearls and over their garments they are girt with 
b^ltg of preeious stones, well-; worked and rich, v three 
fingers . broad”.!,. These.,very same “naked'’ , people he 
saw leaning on “some long and round cotton pillows 
and other rich clothes,” sitting on “very fine carpets''., 
and often reclining “on couches with silk rugs and yor,y 
thin white clothes”. 2 The thousand women ,of the king 
of Calicut .wore, according to Barbosa/ from the waist 
down garments of rich silk, though above the waist they 
were naked appointed with sandal-wood oil, and -, other 
soents, and many flowers in their hair”. 3 4 Of Nayars, 
we are told that those of them who had no clothes of. 
thbir own to wear took share with the washermen 
{Mdmtos), and' ,ga ve.' “them so, much every month tp, 

furnish them daily .with well-washed garments’’A The 

women of Mogeres, a castes, eleventh in order "of social 
status among the seventeen castes of Malabar and com¬ 
prising only sailors, fishers and staves of NayarS 6 .went 
'‘very well clad with many gold ornaments’'.* 5 But.th&' 
cfmtis Chefty s’ who were -great imerchants, rich and 
respected/' “living in spacious houses’' are “said to,.go 
naked ^from the waist up, and below gather round 
them' 'long -garments; many yards in length,, little turban#*, 
an their heads and loyg hair gathered- under the ; turban”.I 
The Pardesis, who had gathered in the land of Malabar 
in great numbers with their wives and sons, Were, in 
Barbosa’s time, ‘‘wellclad, and decked in garments of 

- 1 ’ 1 ^ .-t /vi- . . wij . '; 

nBarbosa it, pp. 7-8. 2. Barbosa il, Dp. 9. A Yol. ii, pp. 20. 

4. Barbosa ii, pp. 68. 5, Barbosa ii, pp. 66. 6. Barbosa ii, pp. 64. 

7. Barbosa ii, pp. 72, , . j,■; , 
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, scarlet*m-grazn, camlets, cotton, and turbans twisted 
round their heads”.* 


In a chapter bearing the heading, “Customs of the 
Kingdom of Narsinga and of the inhabit- 
ants the country”, Barbosa remarks; 
“The natives of this land are Heathen like 
himself (the King), The men are of good neight and with 
physiognomies like our own: the women go very trimly clad ; 
their men wear certain clothes as a girdle below, wound 
very tightly in many folds , and short white shirts of cotton 
or silk, or coarse brocade, which are gathered between 
the things but open in front; on their heads they carry 
small turbans , and some wear silk or brocade caps, they 
wear their rough shoes on their feet without stockings. 
They wear ah o other large garments thrown over their 
shoulders like caps . 1 he women wear white garments of 

very thin cotton or silk of bright colour , five yards long , 
one part of which is girt round them below, and the 
other part they throw over one shoulder and across their 
breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulders remains 
uncovered a i with a scarf. They wear leather *shoes 
well embroidered in silk: their heads are uncovered, and 
their hair is tightly gathered into a becoming knot on 
the top of the head, and in their hair they put many 
scented flowers”. 2 On his entry into the ^kingdom of 
Daquem’ he notices that “the natives of the country 
use much of the calico and are dad therein, wearing it 
unbleached. After it has been worn, they bleach it by 
making it very white and starohing it, and in this state 
they sell it in many regions; on this account it is often 
torn. Also, after it hak been worn, they make doaks of it, 
joining two pieces together and dyeing them with good 
dyes, and thus they wear (hem thrown over their shoulders 
like capes as is their fashion , with a piece of muslin on their 




3. Barbosa ii, pp. 78. 2. Barbosa VoL i. pp. 
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heads’.^ Continuing the description of the Dequem 
kingdom at the end of his note on Goa, he adds that 
‘ they have many horsemen and are good archers, with 
Turkish bows. They are fair men and tall, and are 
attired in fine cottM. garments, with turbans on their heads. 
They oome from diverse countries and he pays them 
right well. The Moorish noblemen in general take with 
them tents when they travel or when they take the 
field to attack any town. They ride on high pommelled 
saddles. They wear short coats padded with cotton, and 
many of them kilts of mail. The Heathen of this Dequem 
kingdom are black and well-built. The foot-soldiers 
carry swords and daggers, bows and arrows. They are 
right good arohers. They go bare from the waist , but 
are clad below, they wear small turbans on their heads”. 




Gugrat. 


In his account of the kingdom of Guzerrate, Barbosa 
divides the people into three classes viz, (1) 
the Resbutos (Rajputs^, the former rulers of 
Guzerat who had fled to the mountains where “there are 
yet many of them”, 2 the Braemens who “go bare from 
the waist up, and below they clothe themselves with cotton 
clothes”, 2 and (3) the Baneans whose clothing he describ¬ 
es as follows:—“These Heathen are tawny men, tall 
and well-looking, gaily attired, delicate and moderate 
in their food. They are clad in long cotton and silken 
shirts and are shod with paintod shoes or richly icrought 
cordwain ; some of them wear short coats of silk and 
brocade . The women of these Heathen are beautiful and 
slender with well-shaped figures; they are both fair 
and dark. Their dress is as long as that of their husbands, 
they wear silken bodices with tight sleeve, cut low at the 
back, and other long garments called chauders (chadars), 
which they throw over themselves like cloaks when 
they go out. On the heads they wear nought but their 


1. Barbosa i> 161. 2. Barbosa i, 116. 
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well dressed on the top of it. The always go hare foot 
. . . They seldom leave their houses, and when they go 
forth they are wrapt up in long garments covering their 
heads, much as the women with us cover themselves 
with their mantles"’. 1 The Moors of : ^3ie kingdom, we 
are told later on, “go very well attired in rich cloth of gold, 
silk , cotton ) and camlets. They all wear turbans on their 
heads; these turbans are long, like moorish shirts; drawers 
with boots up to the knee of very thick cordovan leather 
worked in very dainty devices within and without the 
tip of the shoe,.. .. They have very beautiful white 
women, very well clad , and they may marry as many 
as they can maintain in accordance with the law of 
Mafamede’\2 

The inhabitants of the city of the Cambay* * in parti¬ 
cular are further on said to be u a people of great 
culture, accustomed to good clothing, leading a luxurious 
life, given to pleasure and vice”.** Similarly the Moors 
of Reynel (Hander) are specially mentioned as people 
who “go well-attired ”A 


<SL 


Bengal. 


In a chapter on the kingdom of Rengala we are told 
that “the respectable Moors walk about, 
clad in white cotton smocks, very thin, 
which come down to their anldes, and beneath these they 
have girdles of cloth, and over them silk scarves , they 
carry in their girdles daggers garnished with silver, and 
gold, according to the rank of the person who carries 
them; on their fingers many rings set with rich jewels, 

and cotton turbans on their heads.They keep (their 

wives) carefully shut up and treat them very well, giving 
them great store of gold, silver and apparel of fine silk”. 
In the city of Bengala were 1 woven muny kind of very 


1. pp. 112-4. 2. pp. 120. 3. pp. 141. 4. 147. 

*cf. ‘The inhabitants are for the most part Baneans”De Laet pp. 19. 
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b and coloured clothes for their own attire V v even the 
u lower castes u of this city wore u short white shirts > which 
came half way down their thighs, and on their heads little 
twisted turbans of three or four folds ; they were all well shod. 
Some wore shoes and some sandals, well wrought and 
gilded ” \ 

Abul Fail’s Ain-i-Akbari is sometimes quoted as 
evidence on the other side ; for in the account of Bengal 
given therein it is stated that " men and women for the 
most part go naked wearing only a cloth about the loin/’ 
But the truth is that Jarret's translation conveys to 
the English reader a misleading impression of the 
original Persian text ; ^ «yi> 

Literally translated this means : u many men and women 
go naked and wear nothing but Lung ” An English 
reader, unaware of the distinction between a Langot and 
a Lung is apt to confound the two. Jarret himself 
points out in a note on page 273 of Vol. Ill of his trans¬ 
lation that the Lung differs from the Langoti in reaching 
to the knees ; while Sir Syed Ahmed, the editor of the 
Delhi edition eiplains that a lung is a piece of cloth 3^ 
yards in length and li yards in breadth while a ‘ langot’ 
is a small u lung ” worn by Dey'vishes . Moreover, the 

very fact that Abul Fazl says nothing about even this 
kind of nakedness in his account of the other Subahs 
raises a strong presumption that people were clothed 
better in the other Subahs. This is confirmed by several 
passages in Yol. Ill of the Ain. The general dress of 
the Hindus is described in Yol. Ill of the Ain under 
notices of different castes and ashrams. A Brahman, we 
are told, may not wear in his period of Brahmacharya 
> more than four coverings for his person, viz. u (1) a langoti 
or waist-cloth which is worn to cover only two parts of 
his body ; (2) a small lung worn above the other; (3) 
a Chadar over his shoulder ; and (4) a cap for liis head. ” 

1 Barbosa Vol. ii, pp. 145 ; 2 Barbosa Vol. ii, pp. 143. 
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is second period of Garhsthya, the Ain adds, he Wed 
a turban, and a sheet, eight cubits in length and two in 
breadth, is put on in the fashion of a loin cloth, one end 
being passed between his legs and fastened behind to a 
waist-piece, and the other end brought forward and tied 
similarly in front. Another sheet, five cubits long and 
two broad, is worn over the shoulders and this may have 
a suture A householder of other castes is said to have 
worn “different garments” 1 * * . The dress of even tno 
ascetics among che Jains, who had no “ worldly goods 
but only necessary raiment,” consisted of three robes. 
One of these was used as a loin cloth, a second thrown 
over the shoulders like a belt and the third worn over 
the uncovered head. And in winter a special woollen 
garment was added*. In the chapter on Sringara or orna¬ 
ments of dress we are given the following details of the 
various kinds of women’s dress :— “ The sleeves of some 
reach to the fingers, of others to the elbows. A jacket with¬ 
out a skirt called angiya (Sansk. angika ) was chiefly worn 
and instead of drawers, a lahanga which is a waist cloth 
joined at both ends with a band sewn at the top through 
which the cord passes for fastening. It is also made in 
other forms. Others wear the dandiya which is a large 
sheet worn over the lahanga , part of which is drawn over 
the head and the other end fastened at the waist. These 
three garments are of necessity. The wealthy wear other 
garments over this. Some wear the veil and the pyjamas " 9 . 

As for later European travellers* it is necessary to 
remember that judged by the standard of foreign nations, 
Europeans or Muslim, a respectable Hindu with a 
dhoti on and with his shirt and turban laid aside 
on a warm summer day, will appear even today ‘naked’. 
In reading the account of foreigners, we have to keep in 
mind their standard of judgment and their prejudice in 


1 Ain Vol. Ill, pp 275 ; 2 Ain Vob III, pp 208. 3 Ain Vol. iii, pp 312. 

£ I have discussed the evidence of the very same travellers as have been quoted 

by Moreland. 
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ir of their own conventional ideas. It is significant 
note that none of the earlier or later European travellers 
describes any of the Muslims or Christians of India as 
naked. The Muslims not only in the coastal towns but 
also in the inland cities like Bijapur appeared to them 
well dressed. Even the Christians of Bengalla are des¬ 
cribed as having been clothed in jerkins made with folds 
and having sleeves quilted in cotton. This in itself suggests 
that poverty had nothing to do with the so-called 
nakedness of the Hindus. Caesar Frederick who saw 
Vijayanagar in the days of its decline (1567) does not 
support Moreland’s theory of nakedness. He tells us that 
<( the apparell that they use in Bezenger is velvet, satten 
Damaske, Scarlet, or white Bumbast cloth, according to 
the estate of the person, with long hats on their heads 
called colae, made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or Scarlet, 
girding themselves instead of girdles with some fine white 
Bumbast cloth : they have breeches after the order of the 
Turkes: they wear on their feet plaine high things called 
of them Aspergh, and at their eares they have hanging 
great plentie of gold” 1 . Ralph Fitch whom Moreland 
quotes in support of his conclusion does not connect 
people’s “nakedness” with their poverty ; abundance of 
cotton cloth, riches and nakedness are all mentioned side by 
side, raising a presumption that the wearing of only a 
dhoti was “nakedness” in the eyes of the observer. While 
describing the people of the region between Agra and 
Allahabad as “all naked save a little cloth bound about 
their middle ”, he mentions that “their women have their 
necks, arms and ears decked with rings of silver, copper, 
tinne, and with round hoopes made of ivorie, adorned 
with amber stones and with many agats ” and is careful 
to add that “in their winter, which is our May, the men 
wear quilted gowns of cotton like to our mattraees, and 
quilted caps like to our great grocer’s morters, with a slit 


1 JPurchas X, 99. 
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,ok out at, and so tied down beneath their ears” 



itwoen ±senares and Patna, he tells us that the “women 


be so decked with silver and copper that it is strange to 
see; they use no shoes by reason of the rings of silver 
and copper which they wear on their toes”. Of Tanda, 
he says, “ great trade and traffique is here of cotton 
and of cloth. The people go naked and a little cloth 
bound about their waist ‘In Eastern Bengal’, he says, 

“many of the people are very rich. They go with a little 
cloth before them and all the rest of their bodies is naked. 
(Treat store of cotton cloth goeth from hence’'. It is difficult 
to reconcile these statements except on the interpretation 
I have suggested. Pietro Della Valle is Moreland’s next 
authority; but it is amusiug to see him quoting Della Valle 
on the clothing of the native inhabitants of Goa, the 
majority of whom were admittedly slaves of the inhuman 
Portuguese, and passing over entirely Valle’s fuller des¬ 
cription of the people’s clothing elsewhere. According to 
this traveller the clothing of even the slaves of Surat was 
“only white linnen which though fine is bought very cheap” 1 ? 
His description of people’s clothing in general reads as 
follows:—“Upon this occasion I must not forget that 
amongst the Indian men, both Mohamedans and Pagans, 
agreeably to what Strabo testifies, they did dr old wear only 
white linnen, more or less fine according to the quality 
of the person and the convenience they have of spending ; 
which linnen is altogether of Bumbast or cotton (there 
being no flax in India) and for the most part very fine in 
comparison to those of our countries. The garment which 
they wear next to the skin serves both for coat and shirt, 
from the girdle upwards being adorned upon the breast, 
and hanging down in mapy folds to the middle of the leg. 
Upon this cassack, from the girdle downward they wear 
a pair of long drawers of the same cloth, which cover not 
only their thighs , but legs also to the feet] and it is a piece 


1 Foster’s Early Travels pp 22. 2 Valle i, 42. 
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gallantry to have it -wrinkled in many folds upon 
legs. The naked feet are no otherwise confined but to a 
slipper and that easier to be pulled off without the help of 
the hand, this mode being convenient in regard to the 
heat of the country and the frequent use of standing and 
walking upon Tapistry in their chambers. Lastly, the 
head with all the hair, which the Gentiles keep long, 
contrary to the Mohamedans who shave it, is bound up in 
a small and very neat Turban, of almost a quadrangular 

form, a little long, and flat on the top.I was so 

taken up with this Indian dress, in regard of its cleanli¬ 
ness and easiness......that I caused one to be made for 

myself, complete in every point and to carry with me to 
show it in Italy. The Mohamedan women go clad likewise 

all in white either plain or wrought with gold flowers. 

Their upper garment is short, more beseeming a man than 

a woman.sometimes they wear a Turban too upon 

their heads.their clothes are often times red of the 

same rich and fine linnen, and their drawers are also either 
white or red, and often times of sundry sorts of silk- 

stuff strip’d with all sorts of colours......The Indian 

Gentile women commonly use no other colour but red... 

..And for the most part they use no garment, but 

wear only a dose waistcoat , the sleeves of which reach not 
beyond the middle of the arms, the rest whereof to the 
hand is covered with bracelets of gold or silver or ivory... 
From the waist downwards they wear a long coat down to 
the foot ; when they go abroad they cover themselves 
with a cloak of ordinary shape, like a sheet which is also 
used by the Mohamedans.” 

Much the same misleading impression is produced on the 
mind by a sentence quoted by Moreland from Linschoten’s 
voyage to Goa. The full text of his account 
makes it quite clear that the sentence: “they go naked, 
their privy members only covered with a cloth”, refers 
only to the male members of a class of people, the majority 
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Pietro-Della 
that it does 

women of this class, who are described as wearing "a 
cloth bound about their middle beneath their navels and 
hanging down to the middle of their thighes, the other 
end thereof they cast over their shoulders whereby half 
their breasts were covered” . Moreland suppresses alto¬ 
gether what this traveller says about the clothing of 
Q-ujratis and the Baniyas, many of whom dwelt in 
Goa, Diu, Cochin and other parts of India and 
about the dress of the Kanarese and Deocanese, 
many of whom are said to have resided also in 
Goa. The apparel of the Gujratis is described as “a 
thin white gown upon their naked bodies from the head 
to the feet and made fast on the side under their arms, 
their shoes of red leather, sharp at the toes and turning 
up like hookes, their beards shaven like the Turks saving 
only their moustaches”, and on their heads “a white cloth 
3 or 4 times wrapped about like the Brahmans.” The 
apparel of the Kanarese and Deccanies was “like the 
Gujratis and the Baniyas, except their shoes which they 
wore like the antiques with cut toes, and fastened above 
their naked feet, which they call Alpareas”*. Even Terry, 
generally a favourite with Moreland, goes definitely 
against his theory as the following extraot from his 
account will show:—The habits both of the men and 
women are little different, made for the most part of white 
cotton cloth. For the fashion, they are close, straight to 
the middle, hanging loose downward beneath the knee. 
They wear long breaches underneath, made close to their 
bodies, that reach to their ankles, ruffling like boats on 
the small of their legs. Their feet are bare in their shoes , 
which, most commonly they wear like slippers t that they 
may thp more readily put them off when they come into 
their houses. The men's heads are covered with a long 
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wreathe of cloth, white, or coloured, which goes 
many times about them; they call it a sash.” The reaj 
explanation of light clothing in summer is given firstly 
by Oonti, and reiterated by Terry in the following words:— 
“Georgeouif apparell is prohibited by the sunnes’ heat; the 
king himself being commonly vested with a garment of 
pure white calico lawnne”'. 

HOUSING. 

v 1 * # 1 f 1 / i h 5 

Our information regarding housing from contemporary 
sources is rather meagre; but such as is available is quite 
in keeping with the impression of general prosperity in 
other respects. In India excluding the portion between 
the Indus and the Ganges, the inhabitants had, according 
to Conti, “most sumptuous buildings, elegant habitations 
and handsome furniture;” and they led a “refined life, 
removed from all barbarity and coarseness”*. In the city 
of Calicut, says Girlamo Seringi in his letters on 
Vaseo-De-Gama’s First Voyage, “the houses are of stone 
and mortar in the Moorish style.” The Chettys of Malabar 
lived in “spacious houses in their own appointed streets” 3 ; 
the Guzarates in the three kingdoms of Cananor, Cochin, and 
Calicut had likewise “great houses and streets of their 
own” 4 . The “Pardesis of Calicut, natives of diverse lands, 
Arabs, Persians, Gazarates, Khorassanis and Daquanis” 
had “very fine houses arxd many servants” and were 
“luxurious in eating, drinking and sleeping” 4 . In the 
kingdom of Cochin the houses were built of the wood of 
the cocoa-nut tree and were thatched with its leaves 
which rendered them perfectly water-tight^. According 
to Abdur Razaak, in Belour (Bednore in the Vijayanagar 
kingdom) the houses were “like palaces and its beauties 
like Houris.” Barbosa tells us, that the “King of 
Narsyngua, who is a heathen and is called Rayen.has 


1 Foster pp 327 ; 2 Mafor pp 21 ;3 Barbosa ii, 72; 4 Barbosa ii, 73; 5 
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fair palaces, in which he always lodges, with 
many enclosed courts and great houses very well-built, 
and within them are wide open spaces, with water tanks 
in great numbers, in which is reared abundance of fish. 
He also has gardens full of trees and sweet-scented 
herbs. In the city as well there are palaces after the same 
fashion wherein dwell the great Lords arid Governors 
thereof. The other houses of the people are thatched, but 
none the less are very luell built and arranged according 
to occupations, in long streets with many open spaces ” l . 
These streets and rows of houses were, according to Paes y 
“very beautiful” and had many figures and decoration 
pleasing to look at*. In the temple outside the city walls 
there was “a very beautiful street of very beautiful 
houses with balconies and arcades,” in which were 
sheltered the pilgrims that- came to it 3 . The houses in 
Krishna Dev Rai’s new city of Nagalapura were of only 
one floor, with flat roofs, towers and pillars, and were 
also open, with verandahs inside and out, where they 
could easily put people if they desired, so that they 
seemed like houses belonging to a king. In Bijapur of 
Varthema’s days, the houses were “very beautiful”*. 
Golcanda was at the time of Ralph Fitch's visit “a very 
faire town, pleasant, with faire houses and brick and 
timber;” The great cities of Champaner and Ahmedabad 
in Gujrat were according to Barbosa “both girt with 
strong walls”, and had “fine stone and mortar houses 
roofed in our fashion” * 5 . They had large courts iii which 
were tanks and wells of sweet water. They are said 
to have been “equal in magnificence to any in Asia or 
Africa 6 ”. Twelve Kos from Ahmedabad was the city of 
Mahmudabad in which beautiful buildings extended to 
an area of 4 kos square 7 . In the “fair city of Cambay/ 7 
continues Barbosa, “are many fair houses, very lofty with 

1 Barbosa i, '202 ; 2 Sewell pp 254 ; 3 Sewell pp 260 ; 4 Varthecoa pp 11X ; 

5 Barbosa i t 125; 6 De Laet pp 19; 7 Ain il, 241. 
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ndows and roofed with tiles in our maimer, well laid 
out with streets and fine open places, and great buildings 
of stone and mortar” 1 . In the Moorish town of Reynel 
(Rander above Surat) were “very fair houses and open 
places,” and the Moors who dwelt there lived in “good 
houses well kept and furnished”, and had “in the front 
room of their houses, many shelves all round, the whole 
room being surrounded by them as in a shop, all filled 
with fair and rich porcelain of new styles”*. 
In the days of the Ain, the houses in the Subah of 
Gujrat had roofs usually of tiles and walls of burnt 
brick and lime a . Goa, then within the Daquem kingdom, 
was a “very great” city, “ with good homes, well girt 


about with 


strong 


walls 4 , with towers and bastions' 


Referring to the city of Kashmir (Srinagar), Mirza Haider 
tells us, “In the town are many lofty buildings constructed 
of fresh cut pine. Most of these are at least five stories 
high and each story contains apartments , halls, galleries 
and towers. The beauty of their exterior defies description, 
and all who behold them for the first time, bite the finger 
of astonishment with the teeth of admiration. But the 
interiors are not equal to the exteriors.” The Ain confirms 
this by adding that the houses were all of wood and of 
four stories, and some of more than four. Cattle and 
sundry stores were kept in the lower story, the second 
contained the family apartments and in the third and 
the fourth were the household chattels. In the city of 
Gaur, the capital of Bengal, De-Barros tells us, “a great 
part of the houses of the city are stately and well wrought 
buildings.” According to the Ain, the houses in Bengal 
\^bre made of bamboos, some of which were so constructed 
that the cost of a single one was five thousand rupees or 
more, and they lasted a long time; while in Bihar the 
houses for the most part were roofed with tiles. The 
disordant note comes again from Babur. While testifying 

1 itttrbosa- i, 140-1 r 2 Barbosa i, 147-8 • H Ain u, 239~; 4 Barbosa i T 175. 
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e fact that people had ‘abundance of grass and plenty 
timber of which they run up hovels’, he complains, 

“they have...no skill or knowledge in design or 

architecture.In their buildings they study neither 

elegance nor climate, appearance nor regularity.” 1 And 
no wonder; for what else can you expect in a part of 
the country in which “the populousness and decay of 
villages, nay of cities, is almost instantaneous” and “large 
cities that have been inhabited for a series of years (if on 
an alarm the inhabitants take to flight) in a single day 
or a day and a half are so completely abandoned that you 
can scarecely discover a trace or mark of population” 
(Memoirs). But Babur’s complaint is true only of the 
area surrounding Delhi and Agra, for only 90 cos from 
Agra in Chanderi, he himself tells us, “the houses of all 
the inhabitants are of stone, and are beautiful and 
capacious. The houses of men of consequence are of 
hewn stone, wrought with great skill and labour. The 
houses of the lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally 
not hewn. Instead of tiles, the houses are covered with 
flagstone.” At any rate, the recovery seems to have been 

phenomenally rapid, for at the time of Father Monser- 
rate's visit, the Indian towns appeared “very pleasant from 
afar,” being “adorned with many towers and high buildings 
in a verjr beautiful manner/’ and though the houses were 
purposely built without windows on account of the filth 
of the street, “none the less, the rich adorned the roofs 
and arched ceilings of their houses with carvings 
and paintings ; planted ornamental gardens in their 
courtyards, made tanks and fish-ponds, which were 
lined with tiles of various colours ; constructed artificial 
springs and fountains, which flung showers of water 
far in the air; and laid (lown promenades paved with 
briclfwork of marble: yet such houses showed nothing in 
their facades or entrances by which the eye of the passer¬ 
by might be attracted, and nothing by which it might be 


% 
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that inside was anything out of the 
The Brahmins had another style of architecture ; but they 
also beautified their houses with cleverly executed 
statutes and sculptures of fabulous heroes and monsters 
either in wood or stone’" 1 . According to the Ain, lofty 
buildings of stone and brick in the Subah of Delhi de¬ 
lighted the eye and gladdened the heart 2 . In the city of 
Lahore, which had been the seat of government on several 
occasion, u many splendid buildings had been erected 
and delightful gardens had lent it additional beauty;*” 
but owing to frequent changes in the course of the river 
Indus, the village houses on its banks were constructed 
of wood and grass 4 . Even workmen, peons or servants 
whose status appeared to Francisco Pelsart to differ very 
little from voluntary slavery, lived in Jehangir’s days in 
houses built of mud with thatched roof” with two beds, 
one for the man, the other for his wife ; for here, explains 
our traveller, “man and wife do not sleep together.” The 
extraordinary low prices of building materials recorded in 
the Ain prove, as nothing else can, how comfortable the 
people must have been in the matter of house accommo¬ 
dation in those days, for it was so easy to build one. A 
heap of red sandstone, containing 172 mans had a value 
of only 250 dams; first class bricks weighing in the 
average three sers cost only 30 dams per mille, the second 
class 25 dams and the third class only 10 dams; K’haprel 
or tiles, one hand long and ten fingers broad were sold at 
the rate of 86 dams per miile (Ain 86 h Bricklayers were 
paid wages ranging between 3 and 3i dams per day, 
carpenters received between two and 7 dams per day, 
and water carriers between 2 to 3 dams per diem 

LUXURIES. 

So much for the necessaries of life. As for luxuries, 
we have already noticed the pan and the gorgeous 

1 Moaserrate pp 219 ; 2 Ain ii, 278 ; 3 Ain ii, 312 ; 4 Ain ii, 328. 
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of Cambay, 1 the rich porcelain at Rander and the 
luxurious living in the cities of Cambay and Bengala. 
Vijayanagar, in Varthema’s time, was endowed with “all 
possible kind of delicacies” and appeared to him to he a 
“secondparadise/ 7 2 Carpets were in common use among the 
richer folk not only in the kingdoms of Gujrat and Malabar 
lor which we have the evidence of Barbosa, ^ but also in 
Akbar’s empire in the days of Ain, for then “ the carpets 
weavers everywhere drove a flourishing trade ” ( Ain ). 
Babur complains in his Memoirs that Hindustan “ has no 
candles, torches or candle-sticks;” but we are told by the 
author of Vaseo-de-gama’s First Voyage that in the house 
of the Moor in which he and his companions had been 
lodged“many carpets had been spread and there were two 
large candlesticks like those at the Royal Palace. At the 
top of each of these were great iron lamps, fed with oil 
or butter, and each lamp had four wicks which gave 
much light. These lamps they use instead of torches.” 
In his description of the Nine days' Festival in Vijayana- 
gar ; Paes adds: “As soon as the sun is down, many torches 
are lit and some great flambeaux made of cloth; and -thesS 
are placed about the arena in such a way that the whole is 
(is light as day, and even along the top of the walls, for on 
all the battlements are lighted lamps, and the place where 
the King sits is all full of torches.” Fernao Nuniz testifies 
to the fact that “the captains and principal people of this 
city used at night torches of oil, from 4 to 12 torches 
( according to rank ), those of the highest class having 
twelve at most”. 4 Even in respect of the North, Babur's 
remarks do not hold good for the reign of Akbar; for Ain 
No. 18 tells us that “ it is impossible to describe the beauty 
and various forms of the candle-sticks and shades .... 
some of the candle-sticks weigh ten mans and upwards, 

—---- : ----—- I-----'. . . . ■ , , 

1. Peter Mundy (Vol II pp. 191) gives a detailed description with 
illustrations of “11 several ways how womenkind are transported 
in India” 2. Varthema pp 126. & Barbosa ii \j. 4. Sewell pp. 390. 
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are adorned with various designs, some single, others 
of two branches and more His Majesty invented a 
candle-stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on 
the top of it, and each is adorned with the figure of an 
animal. White Wax candles, three yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to 
snuff it. Besides, there are everywhere flambeaux both 
inside and outside which increase the light very much.” 
Another luxury which Babur missed in Hindustan was !< ice 
or cold-water but in the days of the Ain the deficiency 
had been fully made up, for Abul Fazl tells us that “ all 
ranks use ice in summer, the nobles use it throughout the 
whole year”, though it was brought “ by land and water, 
by post carriages or bearers, from the districts of Panhan 
in the northern mountains, about forty five cos from 
Lahore” and was sold at the rate of two or three sers per 
rupee (Ain 22) .In Gujrat, the people ( Baneans) used to put 
flowers and other sweet-scented things in their hair and 
to annoint themselves with white sandle wood mixed 
with saffron and other scents. 1 The women wore on 
their legs very thick anklets of gold and silver with 
great plenty of rings on their fingers and toes, and they 
hau holes bored in their ears wide enough for an 
egg to pass through, in which they wore thick gold and 
silver ear-rings. It was a custom with the residents of 
Cambay “ always to wash and annoint themselves with sweet 
smelling unguents;” and they always, men and women alike, 
wore in there hair jasmine flowers or others which grew 
there” 2 . The respectable women of Bengala wore many 
jewelled rings on their heads; the people “kept their women 
very much shut up and very richly dressed and adorned 
with silks and jewels set in gold ( Barbosa )”. Various 
kind of wine were made in Bengal, chiefly of sugar and 
palm trees, and also of many other things; and the Muslim 
women were very fond of these wine and were much 

1. Barbosa i, 113. 2. Barbosa i, 141. 
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Accustomed to them ” 1 . The Tamburans in the laud 
of Malabar* leaned on “ long and round cotton pillows 
and other rich cloths/’ sat on “ very fine carpets ” and 
often reclined “ on couches with silk rugs and very 
thin white cloths.” Precious metals circulated in the 
city of Vijayanagar more freely than elsewhere 


m 
because 


of the great esteem in which they are held ( for they 


deck their persons with them, for which reason they 


collect here in great quantities )”. Here also was used 


“ great store of brocade of poorer quality brought for 
sale from China and Alexandria, and much cloth dyed 


and coral worked 


in scarlet-in-grain and other colours, 
into paternosters and in branches,also metals both wrought 
and unwrought, copper in abundance, quick-silver, 
Vermillion, saffron, rose-water, great store of opium, sanders 
wood, aloes wood, camphor, musk of which a great 
quantity is eonsumped yearly as they used to annoint 
themselves therewith, and scented materials. Likewise, 
much pepper is used Imre and everywhere 
the kingdom”. 2 The nobility 


of 


throughout 
V i j ay an agar had 


umbrellas, made of finely worked silk with many golden 
tassels, and many precious stones,” “ so made as to 
open and shut”, costing “three or four hundred cruzadors” 
The poorer sort of people “on the route from Agra to Patna 
carried in the rainy season “umbrellas but coarse ones, 
being made of leaves all in general”. Love of music and 
dancing was general in Vijayanagar, Gujrat and Bengal; 


and with the exception of organs, all the other 


instruments in use for singing and playing were similiar 
to those of Venice.* In the city of Vijayanagar,the dancing 
girls were fabulously rich; they wore on their persons at 
the Nine days’ Festival witnessed by Paes “collars of 
gold .with many diamonds and rubies and pearls, brace¬ 
lets also on their arms and on their upper legs, girdles 


1. Barbosa ii, 201; 2, 

4. Peter Mundy ii, 126; 


Barbosa i, 203; 

5. Major pp. 20. 


3. Barbosa i, 207; 
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"below, aiid of necessity anklets on their .feet.” Abur 
Kazaak tells us:/“ All the inhabitants of this country, 
both those of exalted rank and of an inferior class, down 
to the arHsans of the Bazaar, wear pearls, or rings adorned 
with previous stones, in their ears, round their necks, on 
their arms, on the upperpart of the hand, and on the 
fingers.”/ And the interesting description of the deco¬ 
rations of the different sections of the Vijayanagar army 
at its review during the Nine Days’ Festival given in 
Paes’ narrative shows that members of the cavalry, foot¬ 
men and archers—all had the means to indulge in luxury. 
It is worth while recalling this graphic description of 
the annual review of Vijayanagar forces:— 

u The cavalry were mounted on horses fully 
caparisoned, and on their foreheads plates, some of silver 
but most of them gilded, with fringes of twisted silk of all 
colours, and reins of the same; others had trappings of 
Mecca velvet, which is velvet of many colours 
with fringes and ornaments; others had them of 
other silks, such as satins and damask, and others 
of, brocade from China and Persia. Some of the 
men with the gilded plates had them set with many 
large precious stones, and on the borders lace-work of 
small stones. Some of these horses had on their fore¬ 
heads, heads of serpents and of other large animals of 
various kinds, made in such a strange manner that they 
were a sight to see for the perfection of their make. 
The horsemen were dressed in quilted tunics, also of 
brocade and velvet and every kind of silk. These tunics 
were made of layers of very strong raw leather, and fur¬ 
nished with other iron ( plates) that make them strong; 
some have these plates gilded ®both inside and out, and 
some are made of silver. Their headpieces are in the 
manner of helmets with borders covering the neck, and 
each has its piece to protect the face; they are of the 
same fashion as the tunics. They wear on the neck 
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gorgets (cafos) all gilded, others made of silk with plates of 
gold and silver, others of steel as bright as a mirror. 
At the waists they have swords and small battle-axes, and 
in their hands javelins with the shafts covered i with 
gold and silver. All have their umbrellas of state made 
of embroidered velvet and damask, with many coloured 
silks on the horses. They wave many ( standards with) 
white and coloured tails, and hold them in much esteem 
—which tails are horses’ tails. The elephants in the same 
way are covered with carparison of velvet and gold with 
fringes, and rich cloths of many colours and with bells 
so that the earth resounds; and on their heads are painted 
faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts. On the. 
back of each one of them are three or four men, dressed 
in their quilted tunics, and armed with shields and jave¬ 
lins, and they are arrayed as if for a foray. Then, 
turning to the troops on foot, there are so rnanj^ that 
they surround all the valleys and hills in a way with 
which nothing in the world can compare. You will see 
amongst them dresses of such rich cloths that I do not 
know where they came from, nor could any one tell how 
many colours they have; shield-men with their shields 
with many flowers of gold and silver on them, others with 
figures of tigers and other great beasts, others with silver 
leaf-work beautifully wrought, others with painted colours, 
others black and ( so polished that) you can see into 
them as into a mirror, and their swords so richly orna¬ 
mented that they could not possibly be more so. Of the 
archers,, I must tell you that they have bows plated 
with gold and silver, and others have them polished, and 
their arrows very neat, and so feathered that they could 
not be better; daggers at their waists and battle-axes, 
with the shafts and ends of gold and silver; then you see 
musqueteers with their musquets and blunderbusses and 
and their thick tunics, all in their order, with their IJoes 
in all their bravery; it was indeed a thing to see. Then 
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Moors—one must not forget them—for they were there 
also in the review with their shields, javelins, and 
Turkish bows, with many bombs and spears and fire- 
missiles; and I was much astonished to find amongst them 
men who knew so well how to work these weapons.” 

“ The king leaves his palace riding on the horse of 
■which I have already told you, clothed in many rich 
white clothes I have mentioned, with two umbrellas of 
state, all gilded and covered with crimson velvet, and 
with the jewels and adornments which they keep for 
the purpose of wearing at such times; he who ever 
wears such jewels can understand the sort of things so 
great a Lord would wear. The^e the grandeur of 
the nobles and men of rank, I cannot possibly describe it 
all , nor should I be believed if I tried to do so; then to see 
the horses and the armour that they wear, you would see 
them so covered with metal plates that I have no words 
to express what I saw , and some hid from me the sight of 
others; and to try and tell of all I saw is hopeless , for I 
went along with my head so often turned from one side 
to the other that I was almost falling backwards off my 
horse with my senses lost. The cost of it all is not so 
much to be wondered at, as there is so much money in 
the land, and the chiefs are so wealthy.’^ Let us draw a 
veil here, lest the story may read too much like a fairy tale. 
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